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THE WAKING OF SPRING. 


Now she has risen from the narrowed rift 
That was her grave, and, standing tall 
and sweet, 
Fair scented breezes blow around her 
feet, 
And softened odors round her presence 
drift. 
Now buds the primrose pale ; white violets 
lift 
Their paler faces where the hedgerows 
meet ; 
The honeysuckle round the lovers’ seat 
Opens her blue green leaves, and wakens 
swift ! 


For all the world doth wake when Spring 
doth wake, 
And once again love calls, and life is fair ; 
The heart that seemed too sad a thing to 
break, 
Beating responsive, gives a truce to care : 
For Spring is here, and once more for her 
sake 
The saddest soul her saddest lot can bear. 
World. 


NOT IN VAIN, 
TO E. H. 

“ Nothing is sweeter than love ; nothing stronger, 
nothing higher . . . nothing fuller or better in 
heaven and in earth.” — Of the Imitation of Christ, 
Book I11., Chapter V. Thomas A’Kempis, 

Is it so hard a fate indeed, 

Ever to follow where love doth lead ? 

Never to catch a glimpse of his face, 

Yet always to feel in every place, 

Forever to follow upon his track, 

Knowing that never can love turn back ? 

But though love passeth thus on before, 

Yet earth is never the same as of yore ; 

Never the same as before he came, 

And brightened all life with his burning 
flame, 

What though he paused not before our 
door, 

Nor linger’d to cross our threshold o’er? 

It was but an instant we saw him there, 

Gazed deep in his soul, and found it fair ; 

Found it so fair that never again 

Can we, who looked deep in love’s eyes in 
vain, 

Ever regret the days past by 

Ere we heard the footstep of love draw nigh. 

All our life will he lighten the way ; 

We follow him onwards, and brighter the 
day 





The Waking of Spring, ete. 


To us who must follow where love doth go, 
Than to those who never his footstep know. 
To them is the loss —to us is but gain ; 
There is no such thing as to love in vain. 
Academy. E23 


FORBEARANCE, 

Nay ! let it pass! 
’ Twas but a hasty word, 
Unthinking uttered as unwilling heard — 
Although upon my ear it strangely jarred, 
A lifelong friendship shall not thus be 

marred ; 
Nay ! let it pass ! 


Nay ! let it pass ! 
I will not answer so, 
Lest words on words to greater diffrence 
grow ; 
Unguarded moments come to all —to me 
Oft needs the trust of loving charity ; 
Then let it pass ! 


Then let it pass, 
And not a thought remain 
To pain my heart or give another’s pain ; 
Let hearts be true, and let the friendship 
end 
That bears not with the failings of a friend. 
Yes ! let it pass ! 


Chambers’ Journal. JAMES ROCK. 


UNTIL THE EVENING. 

TIRED with the daily toil for daily bread, 
The spirit slaving for the body’s needs, 
The brain and nerve are dulled, and the 

heart bleeds 

And breaks with grief of brooding thought 

unsaid : 

Were we but born to labor and be fed ? 

To spend our souls in lowly, trivial deeds, 
Mere sordid coin the crown of what suc- 
ceeds ? 

Ah! yet press on, though with a fainting 

tread — 


Till evening ends our work and stills our 
cries ; 
Then we may find our lowness is our 
height, 
Our crown, the tasks we wrought with 
sobbing breath ; 
As common things a sunset glorifies, 
This life, at last, may robe itself in light 
And stand transfigured at the touch of 
death. 


Chambers’ Journal, A. St. J. ADcock. 





The College of France. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 

THERE are men in all times who 
have an intuition of human progress, 
who are able to single out the com- 
mencement of the right path among the 
numberless roads of error. Of such 
men consisted the little band of scholars 
who at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century were the pioneers of an institu- 
tion which now occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the world. 

To appreciate the difficulties with 
which these men had to contend and to 
form a correct idea of the genesis of the 
movement, it is necessary to glance at 
the conditions of the times. 

The College of France had its birth 
at that critical period when Europe was 
awakening to the new life of the Re- 
naissance. The cumbersome parapher- 
nalia of the scholastic methods was 
becoming inadequate to meet the intel- 
lectual wants of France. The famous 
trivium of the Schoolmen, with its 


limited trinity of subjects, was proving 


itself too artificial to remain unchal- 
lenged. It had served too long as a 
cloak for ignorance and empiricism ; 
fresh light was needed and independent 
scholarship was ready to offer it. The 
university which for three centuries 
previously had attracted students from 
every part of the Continent when learn- 
ing was in clerical hands, was beginning 
to lose its reputation. Its doctors no 
longer attracted the immense audiences 
of their predecessors, for their teaching 
had grown obsolete, and the students of 
the period sought newer modes of 
thought and wider fields of search. 
The different colleges of the university 
being governed by the Sorbonne, no 
innovations could take place in them 
without its sanction, and the prestige of 
their ancient fame had made the Sor- 
bonnists extremely arrogant as well as 
heedless of the changes which were 
taking place in other countries. They 
were, indeed, less enterprising than the 
popes, for notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the part played by the 
papacy in the Renaissance, it is unde- 
niable that Greek and Oriental lan- 
guages were being taught at Rome by 
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papal authority, both at the college of 
Sapienza and at the school of young 
Greek, which Leo X. himself instituted. 
Long before also, under Clement V., 
the Council of Vienne had decreed the 
creation of chairs of Oriental languages 
which, however, were never instituted; 
probably from the difficulty of finding 
occupants in the early part: of the four- 
teenth century. The Paris professors 
were content to remain inactive without 
making any attempt to follow such good 
examples, and when Francis I. began ° 
to reign, their ignorance of Greek and 
Hebrew was very great. Of Homer, 
Eschylus, and Sophocles they knew 
nothing, but Aristotle was known to 
them by Latin translations, and his sys- 
tem of philosophy, being recognized as 
harmless by the faculty of theology, 
constituted their chief pride, although 
they knew it indifferently and ex- 
pounded it badly. Aristotle was a 
tradition, and for two centuries no 
degrees had been granted by the uni- 
versity to those who had not made 
themselves proficient in the dpyavov — 
the enly portion of Aristotle’s works 
with which they were familiar. The 
profession of teaching had become 
crowded with men whose attainments 
were no longer worthy to command the 
high emoluments which they exacted 
for an unnecessarily long course of 
studies. Many of them confined their 
labors to presiding at public competi- 
tions, deputing the work of tuition to 
badly paid subordinates, while they led 
a life of ease in ermine-trimmed gowns 
and in the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges. Towards the Papal See they be- 
haved almost with indifference, ani 
when the Concordate was entered into 
between Leo X. and the king, they re- 
fused to recognize it.1_ Their allegiance 
to the pontiff was confined to matters of 
doctrine, and they were unwilling to 
extend it to any change which affected 


1* Videre est anno 1517 Academiam Parisiensem 
libertatibus ecclesie gallicanz maxime addictam, 
summis viribus eniti, ut articuli de clero clerique 
disciplina inter Franciscum et Leonem X nupér 
compositi quod Concordatum nuncupant, supreme 
ecurie auctoritate neque approbentur neque pro- 
mulgentur.”’ — Jourdain, Index chronologious char- 
tarum, 
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their material interests, preferring to 
remain entrenched behind a formidable 
array of special charters which had 
been lavished upon them by popes and 
kings for centuries. I have not found 
that a careful perusal of 
pompous Latinity leads to any other 
conclusion than that the chief aim of 
the university from the beginning of the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century was to guard its privileges as 
jealously as possible and to fiercely 
oppose all who in any way interfered 
with its prerogatives, whether Jesuits, 
Lutherans, heretics, or innovators. 
This then was the declining state of 
the University of Paris when Budé, the 
king’s librarian, principally seconded by 
Etienne Poucher, the archbishop, who 
seems to have been more liberal-minded 
than his colleagues, called the attention 
of Francis to the college, which had 
recently been established at Louvain 
under the patronage of the great Eras- 
mus, for the purpose of teaching by 
more perfect methods than had hitherto 


been known, even in the Low Coun- 


tries — Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.! 
The king was generally as ready to 
adopt a new idea as he was to tire of it 
after he had adopted it; but he was 
anxious to be known as a patron of 
learning and he took an interest in the 
subject, promising his aid in the foun- 
dation of a similar college in Paris. 

But amid the difficulties of the times, 
in the disastrous state of the finances 
caused by the Italian war, his acts were 
not always in accordance with his 
wishes ; in fact, they often took a very 
opposite direction, and, if the portrait 
which Michelet gives of him be true, he 
was utterly wanting in the strength of 
purpose required for the pursuance of 
such a scheme as the new college 
which, after all, he seemed only to have 
wished for in a timid, half-hearted way. 
He was frightened, also, at the rapid 
strides which the Reformation was tak- 
ing, and did not venture to aid it by a 
too open recognition of liberal studies, 
notwithstanding all the promises he 
made by acts and charters. It is, how- 


' Le Collége des Trois Langues, 


all their 
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ever, just to him to notice that from 
one motive or another he did not regret 
the proposal and he did it the honor of 
reflecting upon it for ten years. 

The idea had taken root in the minds 
of men possessed of more tenacity 
than the irresolute monarch — men who 
knew the necessities of the times and 
the inferiority of what the university 
had to offer to meet them. They never 
wearied until, in 1530, the king was in- 
duced to appoint four professors, whom 
he chose without reference to their 
university degrees, for some had none, 
but for the special knowledge they were 
known to possess of Greek, Oriental 
languages, and mathematics. He called 
this nucleus of the greater college, 
which he hoped to found some day, by 
various names, amongst which were 
** Royal readers,’’ ‘* Royal interpret- 
ers,’ ** King’s readers in the University 
of Paris,’’ and there was even a‘‘ Greek 
writer ” attached to his person, though 
what his functions were it is difficult to 
say. 

Numerous overtures had been made 
to Erasmus to undertake the rectorship, 
but he was either too highly paid by 
Charles V. or too well informed of the 
emptiness of the French treasury. He 
hesitated for a long time and then 
finally declined when he saw the prog- 
ress of the Reformation and the in- 
creasing hostility of the Sorbonne. In 
the strict sense of the word, the newly 
appointed professors were peripatetic, 
for no house was assigned to them. 
They were obliged to deliver their lec- 
tures in hospitable colleges and, in 
some instances, at street corners —a 
fact which has been humorously alluded 
to by Rabelais,? whose satires are per- 
haps the best commentaries on the 
manners of the times. The tuition 
they offered was entirely gratuitous. 
There were no fees, no college disci- 
pline ; all that was required from the 


2 “ Pantagruel bien records des lettres et admo- 
nitions de son pére, voulut un jour essayer son 
scavoir, De faict, par touts les carrefours de la 
ville mist conclusions, en nombre de neuf mille 
sept cents soixante et quatre. ... Et premiére- 
ment en la rue du Feurre tint contre touts les 
régents, artiens et orateurs et les mist touts de 
cul,” —Pantagruel, Ch, x. 
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students was a display of zeal and free- 
dom from absolute poverty. From the 
very commencement the Sorbonnists, 
as the heads of the university, de- 
nounced the system as scandalous and 
heretical, for it not only brought to 
light, by comparison, the deficiencies of 
their teaching, but it also tended to 
draw away from them the pupils by 
whose fees they thrived. They be- 
grudged the professors their salaries, 
which they seemed to consider an 
alienated portion of their rights. In 
this last respect the danger was more 
apparent than real, for numerous let- 
ters among the archives exist to show 
that the king was in the habit of pay- 
ing, by orders on the treasury, which 
were of so little value that several of 
the royal readers lived in penury or 
sought assistance from their friends 
and relatives, while one of them was 
obliged to discontinue his vocation for 
want of the means of subsistence. 


Danes, one of the best of the early 
professors, was obliged to suspend his 


lectures, being literally menaced with 
starvation. 

Yet because they were the cham- 
pions of progress and reason was on 
their side, their lectures were followed 
by the Lighest ranks of a society which 
was especially fond of learning and not 
slow to recognize originality and excel- 
lence of method. Among them there 
cannot be said to have been any very 
striking personalities, and it is unneces- 
sary to give their biographies. For the 
present purpose a few indications will 
suffice. Vatable, who taught Hebrew, 
was a temperate, meditative man who 
seemed destined for a monastery. Cal- 
vin and Ramus were his pupils. Danes 
the Hellenist, was, on the contrary, a 


1 The termination of a letter from Tusanus and 
Vatable to Monseigneur du Bellay shows this 
clearly. After referring to some of the more for- 
tunate professors who had friends at court, and 
had, therefore, succeeded in being paid, it says: 
“Nos, qui non lenioribus, ut lenissime dicamus, 
docendi laboribus assidue conflictamur, preteriti, 
ea interim fame premimur, Johanni Stracelio 
college nostro jam ut necesse fuit, ad tempus 
intermissis prelectionibus, in patriam se, ad cor- 
rogandum a suis, qua pie utatur, pecuniam conferre 
quam contumeliam, non ejus privatum sed Galliz 
totius communem nemo est qui non existimet.”’ 
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man of the world who had been at great 
pains to acquire the encyclopedic kind 
of knowledge then in vogue. Paradis, 
a converted Italian Jew, was also known 
in society ; he taught Greek and He- 
brew, and Marguerite d’Angouléme 
was one of his pupils. Oronce Finé 
was an unobtrusive mathematician, 
while Guidacerius and Postel were 
Orientalists of merit. These were the 
men who were bold enough one day to 
issue public notices that on a certain 
date and at a certain hour they would 
interpret the Psalms in the Hebrew 
text or comment upon the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Here was the opportunity 
which the Sorbonne longed for. It 
caused the notices to be torn from the 
walls, and Noél Beda petitioned the 
Parliament, demanding that the royal 
readers should be prohibited from ex- 
plaining any portions of the Scriptures 
until they had first obtained the per- 
mission of the faculty of theology. 
The Sorbonnists affected to think that 
the vulgate itself was in danger, but the 
advocate who defended the professors 
so successfully attacked and proved the 
ignorance of the academicians, that the 
court rendered a colorless judgment 
which left the king’s readers free to 
continue their lectures. Subsequently, 
however, when the placards became too 
numerous and the chairs of the Sor- 
bonne were deserted for those of the 
professors, the king intervened in favor 
of the older institution, and the nas- 
cent college was neglected for a long 
period by both king and Parliament, 
confronted as they were by such ques- 
tions as the dissensions in the royal 
family, the foreign wars, and the spread 
of Calvinism. Then came the king’s 
captivity in Spain, during which the 
lectures were entirely suspended. 

This was the first stage of the move- 
ment, but a new era commenced with 
the appearance on the scene of a man 
who had been a pupil of the readers, 
but who had distanced all his masters. 
This man was Ramus, to whom M. 
Charles Waddington devoted an admi- 
rable monograph some years ago. ‘Ra- 
mus, by his genius and lucidity, gave 
the real impulsion, and yet Francis, 
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“with all his pretended culture, was un- 
able to discern his merit. He had 
passed through the university with 
distinction, but when he took his de- 
gree the thesis he chose was a violent 
attack on the doctrines of Aristotle, 
which, as I have said, were, in a crys- 
tallized form, the great subject of the 
‘university. The doctors of the Sor- 
honne were dismayed at his boldness, 
but he spoke with so much good sense 
and so convincingly that his oration was 
received with the greatest favor by his 
audience. He then resolved to study 
the less known writings of Aristotle 
which were not included in the six 
books of the *‘ Organon,” and the fruits 
of his investigations were two books 
published in 1543, entitled ‘ Institu- 


tiones Dialectic ”? and ** Animadversi- | 


” 


ones in Dialecticum Aristotelis.”?> From 
the moment of their appearance there 
was trouble in the academic halls, and 
the discussions they excited were long 
and acrimonious. It seems incredible 


to-day that a hostile criticism of a Greek 
writer’s works should be the cause of 


litigation, and yet Ramus was forced to 
undergo a trial for it. Before the court 
‘he treated all the narrow arguments of 
ihe Sorbonnists with contempt, and he 
puzzled his judges by quoting the re- 
marks of Cicero and Quintilian on 
Aristotle. He was too erudite for his 
accusers, and they were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with a ‘* remonstrance ”’ 
which they succeeded in obtaining 
against him. Being now precluded 
from teaching conscientiously, he ap- 
plied himself to private study in his 
College of Presles, waiting until an 
opportunity should arise of coming for- 
ward as an educational reformer. Up 
to his death Francis had been unable to 
discover any funds with which to endow 
his college. A short time previously, 
however, his conscience seems to have 
reproached him, for he granted a char- 
‘ter in which he informed all whom it 
might concern that the knowledge of 
languages being a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, he had already appointed a cer- 
tain number of persons?! to teach the 


1 Personnaiges. 
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three languages in public, and that as 
those languages were now, thanks to 
him, in a flourishing condition, he had 
ordered honest salaries and a few priv- 
ileges to be allowed to the professors 
who taught them. But the stipends 
were never regularly paid, and the royal 
linguists continued to work chiefly for 
the honor of their profession. 

The opportunity which Ramus await- 
ed came a few years after Henry II. 
had succeeded to the ** Chevalier King.”’ 
He was appointed to a chair of philos- 
ophy —a subject he had been prohib- 
ited from teaching since his trial — and 
he came back into the arena with fresh 
vigor and even more advanced opin- 
ions. ‘I will not stop,” he said, “ until 
I have delivered logic from the dark- 
ness of Aristotle.”’ He was now able 
to make known the result of all his 
researches and classifications. His rey- 
elations of unsuspected things aston- 
ished the whole of literary Paris and 
made him very popular. In his enthusi- 
asm he dealt heavy blows at accepted 
ideas, and did not pause to reflect that 
old institutions which have once ren- 
dered good service have still a claim to 
be treated with respect even when they 
have become obsolete. To Aristotle he 
suddenly opposed Socrates, and loudly 
proclaimed that the latter was the true 
philosopher. Here was a heresy in- 
deed! Who at that period had ever 
heard of the philosophy of Socrates ? 
What had he written ? Nothing! Some 
of the Sorbonnists had heard of him 
through Plato, but when Ramus dared 
to say that he was superior to Aristotle, 
the indignation of the university reached 
its climax, and the rectors, Charpentier 
and Galland, being unable to coerce 
Ramus while he enjoyed the king’s 
protection, wrote pamphlets against him 
couched in abusive language according 
to the fashion of the times. He took 
no notice of them, but continued his 
austere life of research, devoting an 
hour daily to his lecture. Routine had 
grown to be a law. The pronunciation 
of Latin was governed by the strictest 
and most grotesque rules, and it is 
amusing to think that it required all the 
efforts of the royal professors to rescue 
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an unfortunate innovator who had been 
sensible enough to reject the Sorbonne’s 
pronunciation and to say quisquis in- 
stead of kiskis, and quamquam instead 
of kamkam. They appeared in a body 
before the stupid Parliament which, in 
the previous reign, had been guilty of 
such barbarisms as debotumus and debo- 
tavimus,! and showed the ridiculousness 
of the official pronunciation. They said, 
moreover, that the province of the Par- 
liament was to frame laws and not to 
expound grammar —a principle which, 
strange as it may seem, was then im- 
perfectly understood. 

Ramus did not continue his philo- 
sophical lectures. As soon as he con- 
sidered that he had explained the course 
which was to be followed, he applied 
himself to mathematics, and recon- 
structed, with great labor, the first eight 
problems of Euclid, then almost com- 
pletely unknown. His grasp of mathe- 
matics was not inferior to his other 
talents, and when, in 1565, an ignorant 
mathematician ? was appointed to the 


chief post among the royal professors, 
Ramus presented himself at his first 
lecture, and so thoroughly exposed his 
charlatanism that he was forced to re- 
tire, being succeeded by Charpentier, 
who knew no Greek, and not one word 


of geometry. Ramus thereupon again 
interfered, and the Parliament ordered 
the professor to make himself proficient 
in Euclid, which he promised but neg- 
lected to do, preferring to continue the 
exposition of Aristotle to an empty 
lecture-room. 

For some time the complaints of the 
Sorbonne against Ramus and his col- 
leagues had been principally on the 
score of method, but when the civil and 
religious disputes arose which charac- 
terized the reign of Henry II., they 
became doctrinal. 

If they adopted any religion at all in 
that transitional period, the royal pro- 
fessors were Protestants, as were, in- 
deed, the greater part of the nobility, 
the vulgarization of the Bible, and the 
toleration shown by Michel de 1’ Hopital 
having caused a great spread of Protes- 


1 For déboutons and avons débouté, 
2 Dempter Cassel. 
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tantism. Then there occurred a. little 
incident at the College of Presles, where 
the students, unknown to Ramus, had 
removed the statues from their places 
in the chapel, an act which drew an ad- 
monition from the king. Clouds, also, 
were gathering on the political horizon. 
The powerful Duc de Guise had declared 
that he would force all Frenchmen to be 
Catholics or to leave the country ; and, 
what was still more ominous, the Jesuits 
had succeeded, by a subterfuge, in gain- 
ing a footing in the university. Still, 
Ramus continued his independent ca- 
reer, and his criticisms on the Sorbonne. 
There were too many doctors, he said ; 
they were too highly paid, and no op- 
portunities were afforded to poor but 
studious youths. He wished that a cer- 
tain number of paid professors should 
be appointed to each college, and that 
the only qualifications of their pupils 
should be to maintain themselves, buy 
books, study, and devote the best part 
of their lives to literary pursuits. 

But, Catholicism had not been sec- 
onded in vain, and the vengeance of St. 
Bartholomew was at hand. Under the 
terrible rule of Catherine de Medicis, 
the Jesuits obtained the supremacy in 
the State Councils, and even the proud 
Sorbonne was forced to bend before 
them. The royal readers were ban- 
ished, or escaped. Ramus alone re- 
mained to perish by the order, if not by 
the hand, of the Duc de Guise, a martyr 
— like his master Socrates — to the vio- 
lence of ignorance. All his life he had 
maintained ‘ that the liberal arts should 
have a bearing on humanity, so that 
men should be better able to deliberate, 
and prompter to execute; that the 
schools contained too many lessons, too 
many useless books, too many subtle- 
ties and futile arguments.’’ Ramus 
was superior to his times, and he suf- 
fered for his supremacy. The portraits 
which have been preserved of him de- 
pict a broad, protruding forehead, and 
an expression of intense intelligence. 
He had lived through the great schis- 
matic reigns of Francis I., Henry II., 
and Charles IX., and from his chair of 
philosophy more light had been pro- 
jected than from any Sorbonne chair 
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for centuries. He had grasped the 
meaning of the wonderful upheaval of 
society in which he lived. He had 
helped to found the oldest college which 
now exists in France, and yet his life 
was taken from him! Are we not in- 
estimably happy in this century of lib- 
erty ? and is it not, as Renan said, a 
privilege to live in it? 

In the majority of notices which 
have appeared from time to time on 
the College of France, and in almost 
all the works referring to it in the sey- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
honor of being the originator of the 
idea is ascribed to Francis, but, as we 
have seen, the merit must be shared. 
The Council of Vienne first gave the 
signal to Europe ; Busleiden, approved 
by Erasmus, developed it long after- 
wards in Belgium ; Budé fostered it in 
France ; Francis patronized it, and Ra- 
mus gave it form. That is, it seems to 
me, an equitable division. 

The house of Valois may be said to 
have done little for the college. All its 
kings prided themselves on their fond- 


ness for letters, but they evinced their 


fondness by words alone. Henry IYV., 
the popular king, whose memory was 
respected even by the Revolution, 
founded many colleges, but the assist- 
ance he rendered to the professors con- 
sisted mainly in causing a few arrears 
to be paid them, and in instituting 
chairs of anatomy and botany. Ramus 
in his will had left a sufficient sum for 
the maintenance of a chair of math- 
ematics, the occupant of which was 
expected to combine a great many sci- 
ences which would require as many 
separate exponents at present ;! but 
there was no new development worth 
notice until the reign of Louis XIII., 
who, when still a child, laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the new college on the 
site of those of Cambrai and Treguier. 
During the period which preceded this 
event the nation, like the rest of Eu- 
rope, was seized with a poetic enthusi- 
asm, in which there was hardly any 


1 ** Lego 500 (écus) in stipendium Professoris qui 
triennio Arithmeticam, Astrologiam, Geographiam, 
non ad hominum opinionem sed ad logicam verita- 
tem in Regia Cathedra docet.” 
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room for the mental gymnastics of the 
early Renaissance. Aristotle was for- 
saken for Juvenal and Horace, and 
poetical forms were more discussed 
than philosophical themes. The reign 
of the French hexameter was com- 
mencing, and the poetic legacy of 
former civilizations began to find ex- 
pression in it. The reforms of Mal- 
herbe were a more engrossing topic 
than the creation of chairs, and the 
college was left very much to its own 
devices. The laying of the foundation- 
stone was a ceremony which was not 
followed by any practical results. The 
treasury was still unable to meet the 
expense of construction, and in 1630 
the professors were teaching in a kind 
of shed exposed to wind and rain, amid 
the building materials of the first wing, 
which was not completed until 1634. 
Later on, came the wars of religion, 
and Richelieu was busy in conducting 
them. When he had leisure for other 
questions he applied himself to found- 
ing the Academy and to reconstructing 
the Sorbonne, both of which were more 
congenial to him than the struggling 
college, which had never been sufli- 
ciently orthodox to please him. Louis 
XIV. also bestowed his attention on 
letters proper, or belles lettres, which he 
was pleased to consider an ornament of 
life, and Racine, Boileau, Corneille, 
and Molitre were his heroes. Then, 
again, the mind of the nation was puz- 
zled by the mystification of Descartes 
and the efforts of Bossuet and Fenelon 
to prove the divinity. Pascal, with his 
thoughts, his famous bet, and his at- 
tempts to reason unreasonable things 
attracted too a large share of public 
notice, so that his reign was quite un- 
profitable to the college, which had 
somewhat fallen into disrepute, many 
of its professorial chairs having been 
bought and sold. It revived again, 
however, under Louis XYV., during 
whose reign the greatest development 
before the Revolution took place. All 
the labors of the Renaissance had then 
had time to fructify and be understood. 
The four cumulative chairs of the early 
years had, by this time, grown into 
thirteen separate chairs, and in addition 
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to Arabic, which the originators rightly 
thought as indispensable as Hebrew, 
there had been added Syriac, Turkish, 
Persian, French literature, chemistry, 
and allied sciences. The reign of Louis 
XV. had seen many of the old barriers 
broken down, and it was in vain that 
the Sorbonne now sought to bring the 
new college under its jurisdiction, for its 
authority had flown. Voltaire, whose 
chief fault was his impetuosity and not 
always impeccable taste, had applied 
himself to the study of universal his- 
tory. With the prescience of a great 
thinker, he had -explained the farther 
East, and shown, although he was no 
specialist, the part it had played in the 
great co-operation of human thought, 
thus demonstrating the folly of limiting 
the study of Oriental history to Judaic 
times and lands. 

But the old evil which had made 
their origin so difficult still clung to 
them. There were no funds with which 
to pay their salaries. Their exact 


position had never been sufficiently un- 


derstood either by the kings or their 
Parliament, and in 1770 the salaries 
had fallen to a sum which was totally 
inadequate.1 Yet in spite of all the 
discouragements which they received 
throughout their history, these men 
seem to have preserved the spirit of 
the college in its integrity and to have 
continued (with some few exceptions) 
to give the highest form of instruction 
with an almost unparalleled disinterest- 
edness. With all their penury they 
were still the professors whose lectures 
were the most eagerly listened to of 
any in Europe, and their merit was so 
evident that at length, when an arrange- 
ment had been arrived at between the 
university and the State fixing the share 
of each in the revenues derived from 
the postal service (which for centuries 
had been one of the choicest privileges 
of the university), it was decided to 
endow the college with a portion of 
these revenues, though it was not with- 
out many recriminations that the uni- 
versity consented to the arrangement. 
The liberality of the government was 


1 From forty-eight hundred livres they had fallen 
to six hundred, 
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not unconditional; a stipulation was 
attached to it which made its accepta- 
tion very difficult. The government 
demanded that the college which was 
about to participate in the res of the 
university should be incorporated with 
it. This was equivalent to saying that 
the professors should resign their inde- 
pendence and submit to the ruling of 
the Sorbonne, which was still, at that 
time, a clerical body. By the act of 
Parliament they were required to take 
an oath that they were Catholics and 
that they would only teach the doctrine 
approved by the pope and accepted in 
the university. They met together and 
unanimously resolved to keep their lib- 
erty and to let the university keep its 
wealth —almost the same resolve as 
Renan made when he told the govern- 
ment of the second empire pecunia tua 
tecum sit. They were nearly all Catho- 
lics, but they would not bind their 
successors to an engagement which 
might sap the foundation on which 
their society was built. One of their 
number, who was poor, declared that 
he would rather die of huuger than 
accept the humiliating proposal. After 
such highmindedness, it is disappoint- 
ing to find that they were eventually 
tempted by the golden offer and agreed 
to the conditions imposed upon them 
with some trifling modifications.? If 
the Revolution had not taken place and 
swept away all the scholastic traditions 
they would probably be bound to the 
Sorbonne still. 

From this time the professors were 
obliged to graduate, and the college 
was liable to the periodical visits of the 
Senate of the university. It now be- 
came difficult, if not impossible, for 
foreigners to obtain a chair ; the Greeks 
and Maronites who had done such good 
service in the cause of Oriental lan- 
guages disappear from the scene, and 
are replaced by French Orientalists, 
one of whom, Rutorne Gallard, had 
already, in 1710, or thereabouts, trans- 

2 The college obtained by the act one hundred 
and twenty thousand francs for the continuation of 
the buildings, and an annual subsidy of fifteen 
thousand frances, The present subsidy is five hun- 


dred thousand franes, and the salaries of the pro- 
fessors are fixed at ten thousand francs per annum, 
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lated the ‘* Thousand and One Nights ”’ 
and the fables of Bilpai, while Etienne 
Fourmont, an Arabist, had been pro- 
fessor at the college from 1715-45, and 
had thrown much light on the history 
of the Chaldeans, Hebrews, Pheeni- 
cians, and Egyptians. 

Petis de la Croix was also distin- 
guished for his Oriental knowledge, 
acquired chiefly in Constantinople, 
Aleppo, Tunis, and Algiers. Le Roux 
des Lauterayes elucidated a subject 
which was then misunderstood — the 
condition of Arabia before Mohammad. 
I have passed over the Oriental pro- 
fessors of the previous century, although 
their efforts had been useful in clearing 
the ground for their successors ; but it 
is right to mention, however, the re- 
markable perfection to which the Ma- 
ronites among.them attained in Latin 
composition, their translations and dic- 
tionaries being all published: in that 
language. This is especially praise- 
worthy, as the construction of Latin 
presents great difficulties to the Oriental 
mind. 

The oath of allegiance which the pro- 
fessors had taken precluded them from 
drawing inferences in their teachings 
which might be considered contrary to 
doctrine ; it did not oblige them, how- 
ever, to teach any dogma, and they, 
therefore, avoided up to the date of the 
Revolution themes which might lead to 
controversy. Without doubt the two 
most eminent men of this period were 
Lalande the astronomer and Dauben- 
ton the naturalist ; both of whom, as 
is well known, occupied chairs in the 
college. 

The Revolution may be said to have 
been the most interesting period of the 
history of the college since its founda- 
tion, because it was during that epoch 
that its value as a separate and eclectic 
institution was severely tested. Is it 
not strange to think that the only col- 

-legiate body to which the kings had 
given their names should be the one 
which the sombre iconoclasts of 1789 
respected ? The university and all its 
privileges were swept away before the 
fury of popular feeling, and yet the 


5) 


Royal College, which had tottered for 
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so long under the insincere protection 
of the kings, remained standing. It is 
at least creditable to the authors of the 
Revolution that they should have rec- 
ognized the difference between the 
principles of the college and its name. 
There was only one thing to be re- 
gretted, which was, that they interested 
themselves too much in it, and from the 
beginning of the constitutive assembly 
there were numerous proposals for 
improvements or amalgamations which, 
at one time, seriously threatened its 
existence. When they heard that it 
was proposed to transport to the 
** King’s”? garden the chairs of practi- 
cal medicine, natural history, chemistry, 
and anatomy, the professors, in alarm 
at such a mutilation of their universal- 
ity, addressed a note to the Assembly, 
in which they recalled all that the col- 
lege had done since the reign of Fran- 
cis I. to suppress ignorance and advance 
science, and claimed that the college 
was the natural complement of public 
education, that those chairs, which 
seemed to be represented elsewhere, 
were intended, not for beginners, but 
for students of all ages, and therefore 
differed from the rest, finally, that it 
was necessary, given the interdepen- 
dence of the sciences, that an encyclo- 
peedic institution should exist where all 
branches of knowledge should be taught 
under one roof. The memoir ends by 
remarking that some ulterior motive 
must have prompted the advocates of 
separation, and that if it were brought 
about, and the college were thereby 
ruined, the academies of letters and 
science would degenerate, having no 
longer a learned body wherein to recruit 
themselves. 

The proposal was not adopted, for 
the petition had produced a good effect, 
but the professors were still troubled 
by various schemes for their disintegra- 
tion by the authorities of the times, and 
by the many ambitious plans which 
were so plentiful at this period of inno- 
vations. Mirabeau advocated a kind of 
universal academy or enlarged College 
of France, in which the first place 
slrould be given to the perfection of 
science rather than to its tuition, and 
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in which there should be established, 
among other novelties, a “chair of 
method.”? Talleyrand wished to amal- 
gamate the college with the institute 
which had been created by Mazarin, 
and thus to found a giant university 
capable of teaching everything that was 
knowable. Condorcet was in favor of 
what he termed a Lycée de Paris, with 
much the same objects as the preceding 
forms, but with the addition of all 
known languages, so that a comparison 
might be made of the numberless man- 
ners in which men have classified and 
formed their ideas. 

Daunou demanded a division of sub- 
jects between the college and the 
schools. Chaptal thought that the col- 
lege should become a special school of 
letters, physical science, and mathe- 
matics, with the extra function of serv- 
ing as a school of professors, after the 
manner of the Ecole Normale to-day. 
There were several other proposals 
which I omit, but it is plainly evident 
that each of these reformers framed his 


project mainly with reference to his 
own tastes or pursuits. 

The Revolution was generally favor- 
able to the college, for during that 
period of abolitions it was never pro- 
posed to suppress it—only to change 


its system. Fortunately it possessed 
such men as Lalande, Cuvier, Cousin, 
and Biot, who courageously defended 
its interests and its integrity. Who, 
indeed, could better have understood 
its usefulness than Victor Cousin, with 
whose system of mental philosophy it 
so admirably harmonized ? 

Napoleon was not less; favorable to 
the college than the men of the Revolu- 
tion. Its universality and a certain 
unavoidable vagueness were not calcu- 
lated to please his precise, soldier-like 
character of mind ; but he was able to 
conceive the necessity for ideas which 
did not come within his scope, and he 
perceived the advantage he could draw 
from it as a teaching body always at 
hand to carry out any of the educational 
innovations necessitated by his theory 
of government. 


1 In 1804 Napoleon caused the adjoining College 
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It seemed to him expedient to estab- 
lish chairs for special subjects which 
could not be adequately treated in 
schools, and he had many projects in 
his head which he would probably have 
executed if he had had leisure. He 
would have been pleased if it had been 
possible to make the: candidates for 
vacant chairs compete for them ; but 
France was not then rich enough in 
specialists to permit of such a system. 
He was successful, however, in causing 
modern Greek to be added to its fore- 
runner and expounded from the same 
chair ;? also in inducing the illustrious 
father of Orientalists, Silvestre de Sacy, 
to accept a separate chair of Persian. 
The college was now in a very flourish- 
ing condition. It was a favorite with 
the government and with the public ; 
but. it still required saving from its well- 
wishers — who, in their enthusiasm, 
would have totally diverted it from its 
original objects — whose only disadvan- 
tage was that, to a certain extent, they 
escaped definition and were misunder- 
stood by many. It was thus that while 
the emperor was at Osterode his minis- 
ter, Champagny, addressed to him a 
lengthy communication on the decay of 
French literature at that period, advo- 
cating as a remedy the creation at the 
College of France of what was tanta- 
mount to a special school for teach- 
ing French history, French eloquence, 
French poetry, literary history, and crit- 
icism. Napoleon approved the project 
in principle, but he altered the names of 
two of the subjects, changing the first 
into military history of France, and the 
third into history of French legislation. 

The groping of Napoleon and his 
ministers ceased on the adoption of the 
resolution to take the only step which 
was capable of consolidating public in- 
struction in France —the ‘reconstruc- 
tion of the university on the liberal 
basis which it has ever since preserved. 
The most remarkable professors of this 
period were Clavier, who occupied the 
chair of history, and Tissot, the pro- 
fessor of Latin poetry. 


of Cambrai and a portion cf the College of Plessis 
to be added to the College of France. 
2 D’Ansse de Villoison was named to this chair; 
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During the Restoration the Chinese 
and allied languages were introduced by 
Abel Rémusat and De Chézy, the col- 
lege continuing its normal course. La- 
croix, the eminent mathematician, was 
appointed to the chair of mathematics, 
during the Hundred Days, and there 
were no further changes worth mention- 
ing. The brief reign of Charles X. was 
equally unproductive of change, but 
under Louis Phiiippe numerous and 
valuable chairs were established, and 
every effort was made to sustain the 
reputation of the college. A chair of 
political economy was created and given 
to Jean Baptiste Say, who was the first 
to popularize that subject in France, 
after the impulsion given to it by Mal- 
thus. Champollion, whose  explora- 
tions in Egypt had made him famous, 
was fittingly appointed to a chair of 
Egyptology—a science then in_ its 
infancy. The history of compared 


Jegislations was awarded to Lerminier, 
comparative embryology to Coste, the 
natural history of organic and inorganic 
bodies to Duvernoy and Elie de Bau- 


mont, Slavonic and Germanic literatures 
to Mickiewicz and Chasles, and the 
languages and literatures of southern 
Europe to Edgar Quinet, the author of 
the ‘* Philosophy of French History,’ 
while the chair of Persian was occu- 
pied, as I have said, from 1806 to 1838 
by the incomparable Silvestre de Sacy, 
whose name on the college tablets is 
one of its greatest glories. 

During the presidency of Napoleon 
III. the rights of the professors were 
again infringed, when it was decreed 
that their nomination and revocation 
should be vested in the head of the 
State —a bad principle, as all royal or 
governmental interference in matters 
which are the province of scholars. 
The first effect of this measure was the 
revocation of Michelet, Quinet, and 
Mickiewicz, the fearless reformers who 
had too violently attacked received reli- 
gion in the revolutionary period of 1848. 
Quinet, who had introduced politics into 
his lectures and preached the republic 
(as he said himself) in the chair of a 
royal reader, was considered dangerous 
to the empire, and was suspended. 
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The majority of the college, well know- 
ing the value of tranquillity, did not 
protest, and he was not permitted to 
resume his duties as professor of the 
languages and literature of southern 
Europe until 1870, when, however, 
political circumstances prevented him 
from doing so. Michelet, who had 
occupied the chair of history and 
morals since 1838, had also been a 
strong democrat and a persistent adver- 
sary of the Society of Jesus. His lec- 
tures were prohibited by order of the 
imperial government in 1851. There 
is no doubt that both these eminent 
scholars were led away by the political 
passions of the times, and that they 
committed a grave error of judgment 
in propagating democracy trom their 
chairs, but that is one of the contingen- 
cies to which the college is always 
liable, owing to the extreme liberty 
given to the professors in the choice 
and treatment of their subjects. M. 
Barthélémy Saint-Hilaire, the translator 
of Aristotle, who had filled the chair 
of Greek philosophy with great suc- 
| cess since 1838, refused to take the oath 
required by the government as a guar- 
|antee of orthodoxy, and preferred to 
‘resign his post. Sainte-Beuve’s chair 
lof Latin poetry also gave rise to discus- 
sions and disorders, but he resolutely 
maintained his position, and continued 
to profess until 1869. Claude Bernard, 
the great physiologist, occupied the 
chair of medicine, and professed quietly 
from 1855 to 1878. This chair, how- 
ever, must be considered, to a certain 
extent, superfluous, because the doctors 
of the adjacent faculty of medicine are 
naturally as well abreast of new dis- 
coveries and methods, from daily prac- 
tice, as any professor of the college, 
and quite as capable of explaining them 
to the only class of hearers whom these 
lectures interest —doctors or medical 
|students. The chair of medicine, for 
\this reason, has always been overshad- 
|owed by the faculty, and its sphere of 
usefulness has been less great than 
others. Of course, when it is occupied 
by a practising medical celebrity the 
case is different. 

When, at the beginning of last year, 
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M. Pierre Lafitte, the friend of Auguste 
Comte and present archon of the little 
fraternity which was so_ill-advisedly 
founded in the last years of the classi- 
fier of classifiers’ life (if I may be per- 
mitted an Oriental turn of phrase), was 
appointed to the chair of positive 
philosophy, there was an outcry in the 
public which was diligently fostered 
by the clerical press. It was thought 
that the State intended to permit a 
new religion to be preached from 
a chair of the College of France at a 
time when every school in France had 
been severely secularized. For it was 
remembered that the Comtists possessed 
a religion of a special kind — the inven- 
tion of the great thinker’s declining 
brain — and the conclusion was arrived 
at that the government had a sinister 
motive in the election. There was no 
cause for anxiety, however ; the State 
had no such designs. The mission 


which had been confided to M. Lafitte 
consisted in explaining to his auditors 
the history of the sciences and their 
relation to each other without any dog- 


matic deductions or ex cathedra conclu- 
sions of a theosophical nature. 

The chair is a meet recognition of the 
‘‘Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ and 
had it not been for the blindness or 
vanity of M. Guizot when minister of 
public instruction it would no doubt 
have been offered to Auguste Comte 
during his lifetime when he applied for 
it, and it might have been the means of 
deterring him from drifting into the 
vagaries of great beings and fetishes, 
and from the infatuation which made 
him think his system final. 

The title of M. Lafitte’s chair is the 
‘¢ General History of Sciences,’’ and he 
is at present treating the theory of ab- 
stract science in a course of lectures 
which attract large audiences. His 
range is very wide and embraces soci- 
ology in its inquiries into the organiza- 
tion of reason and its practical bearing 
on human life. The boldness of his 
views sometimes takes his hearers by 
surprise, as when he said in his inau- 
gural lecture last month, that it had 
required ages before men were able to 
recognize the simple fact that they 
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ought not to abstain from the gratifica- 
tions which were placed within their 
reach by nature ; and again, that a so- 
ciety which committed no abuses would 
be a perpetual mediocrity and unpro- 
ductive like all mediocrities. Of course, 
he hastens to explain the purely philo- 
sophical character of his remarks lest 
he should be construed to be in favor 
of ordinary criminal acts ; but there is 
no doubt that his meaning must be 
sometimes misunderstood. In his sec- 
ond lecture of the week M. Lafitte is 
now explaining a more definite subject 
— the ‘mathematical evolution of as- 
tronomy in Greece.” 

Two chairs are devoted to the arche- 
ology of Egypt and Assyria, which are 
occupied by MM. Maspero and Jules 
Oppert respectively. M. Maspero stud- 
ies the texts of the pyramids relative to 
the ancient religion of Egypt, as well 
as the monuments connected with the 
Egyptian feudal system, and, being 
profoundly acquainted with the natural 
and physical geography of the valley of 
the Nile, as well as with the customs of 
its sedentary and nomadic inhabitants, 
he elucidates the obscurest points with 
admirable skill. M. Oppert has a more 
difficult task to perform in explaining 
the principles of deciphermeut and of 
Assyrian grammar. At the commence- 
ment of his course he admitted how 
great was the undertaking, how little 
was really known from the not too 
numerous inscriptions which are them- 
selves subject to different interpreta- 
tions, and finally, how great was the 
need of young workers in this wide 
but neglected field. 

The present administrator, M. Gas- 
ton Boissier, whose lectures are the 
most crowded, probably owing to the 
fact that his subject is more popular, is 
now explaining in his humorous style 
the Latin dramatists and, on a separate 
day, the annals of Tacitus. In treat- 
ing Seneca, for instance, he gives his 
audience an analysis of the plays, sup- 
plemented by comments which betray 
so perfect an acquaintance with Roman 
manners that he seems to be relating 
facts and incidents from personal ob- 
servation. The same remark applies 
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to his treatment of Tacitus. He knows 
every episode of the Roman campaigns, 
but he seeks to penetrate into the inner 
thoughts of the Roman generals. Of 
course, this system of study in which 
speculation must necessarily play a part 
is open to a few objections, and is quite 
ultra-academical ; but the object of the 
professors is to endeavor to rouse the in- 
terest of their audiences and, by avoid- 
ing the conventionalities of schools, 
to stimulate them to original inquiry on 
their own initiative. If M. Boissier 
(who is eminently fitted for the task 
from his special studies of Roman life) 
contented himself with a sober, ortho- 
dox explanation of texts instead of 
bringing his meridional imagination to 
bear upon them and to give them color, 
I do not think that his audiences would 
be so large, because these audiences 
are composed of men who have, for the 
most part, passed through the prelim- 
inary stages of knowledge and are in 
quest of further light. 

The chair of the history of religions 
is worth mention. It was founded in 


1880, and was awarded to M. Albert 
Reville, then a Protestant clergyman, 


who still occupies it. He has generally 
treated his subject in an orthodox 
though liberal manner ; but the bias of 
his teachings is somewhat veiled, and 
he has shown a fondness for placing 
side by side a series of arguments which 
lead to no definite conclusion. As long 
as he occupies it, however, his chair is 
likely to be in some sense a counter- 
poise to those of future Renans. He is 
too liberal to be consistent, and in his 
early writings he evinced a desire to 
reconcile religion with positive science. 
He has seemed hitherto to claim the 
right of criticism of the Bible from the 
side of faith, while Renan claimed it 
from the side of doubt —a much firmer 
position. When, in 1864, he criticised 
Renan’s * Life of Jesus,’’ he said, ‘* It 
is evident that Jesus himself would not 
sign one of our orthodox confessions, 
either Catholic or Protestant,’ and 
most of his remarks in that criticism 
were so strangely liberal as to be almost 
euphemistic. At present he is lecturing 
on the life of Jesus, and making a skil- 
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ful comparison of original texts, his 
conclusions seeming to tend in a less 
orthodox direction than his former 
writings. 

M. Michel Bréal is an unfeigned ad- 
mirer of Renan. He is a well-known 
philologist, and is the professor of com- 
parative grammar. In his inaugural 
lecture this term, he related how Renan 
had been filled with enthusiasm in his 
early days for the literature of India, 
how he was fascinated by the smallest 
linguistic discoveries, how he was struck 
when it was thought that the name of 
Homer had been detected in the Vedas, 
how he was charmed at the marvellous 
pliancy of Indian and Aryan languages, 
as well as with the discovery that all 
the Semitic dialects had proceeded from 
one parent tongue, how he asked pardon 
of Minerva on the Acropolis for having 
devoted himself to Oriental languages, 
how he was led to the conclusion that, 
from a linguistic point of view, the 
Semitic languages were inferior to the 
European ; and, finally, how his first 
books created a revolution in philology 
when he proved that the theory of lan- 
guages is derivable from their history, 
and that to seek the origin of roots is 
vain, since the means of attack are 
wanting. M. Bréal is now explaining 
the impersonal forms of the verb in the 
Indo-European languages, which are 
being reconstructed with such wonder- 
ful skill and precision. 

M. Berthelot, in his laboratory, per- 
forms a series of experiments in ther- 
mal chemistry, and M. Foucart, in the 
chair of Greek epigraphy and an- 
tiquities, explains with admirable pre- 
cision the manners and customs of the 
Greeks by means of their inscriptions, 
which he deciphers and elucidates. He 
is now explaining the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries by this method. 

The expounders of texts, such as M. 
Darmesteter for Persian, Pelhic, and 
ali, and M. Barbier de Meynard for 
Arabic, read their authors with their 
students in the smaller rooms, in the 
familiar and cordial manner which is 
one of the traditions of the college, 
while the distinguished Orientalist, M. 
Clermont-Gannean, explains Semitic 
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inscriptions to a limited number of stu- 
dents. 

With regard to the value of the 
Oriental classes, a few criticisms might 
certainly be made. No doubt the pro- 
fessors are highly competent. The 
clearness of their interpretations proves 
it; but they lack that enthusiasm, that 
self-identification with Eastern things 
which was possessed so eminently by 
the late Dr. Badgér, to whose memory 
it is always pleasant to pay tribute. 
Few of them make lengthy sojourns in 
the East, and their pronunciation sel- 
dom becomes perfect. As a rule they 
seem to attach little importance to ear 
training ; yet we know now that in the 
study of languages the ear is the natural 
aid to the memory, and that all tuition 
in which it is neglected is artificial. In 


many respects the method adopted in 
the sixteenth century of entrusting the 
Oriental chairs to erudite natives, mas- 
ters of the vernacular, was a wise one, 
but I fear it was not employed from a 
recognition of the right principles of 


the case, but rather because it was im- 
possible to find French professors at 
that period. 

Ernest Renan was an exception to 
the rule ; he was in every sense an en- 
thusiast, and to this enthusiasm a great 
measure of his success was due. It was 
in one of the small rooms that he pro- 
fessed in the chair of Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, and Syriac. He was accustomed 
to take his seat at the end of a long 
table beneath the marble bust of Bur- 
nouf, with Aristotle and Quintilian on 
either side of him. This narrow room 
is intended for the limited number of 
Oriental students who attend the col- 
lege, yet it was invariably crowded by 
a concourse of ‘general’ students 
who would have found it difficult, I 
fancy, to distinguish a Scheva from an 
Ain, but who were attracted by the 
fascination which that wonderful scholar 
exercised on all who came into contact 
with him. It was not a lecture which 
he gave, but an interesting story of 
Semitic life. After reading the Biblical 
text in a deep, respectful tone, he then 
explained it in French (with occasional 
parallel quotations from the Latin Vul- 
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gate) in his jovial yet choicely erudite 
style. His classes were purely exeget- 
ical, and elementary students of Hebrew 
could reap, no advantage from them 

They were also undoctrinal, but if, in 
the course of his explanations, he came 
across a passage which seemed to him 
too naively legendary, he did not hesi- 
tate to introduce into his discourse a 
touch of harmless sarcasm, to which 
the clerical members of his audience 
were obliged to listen —a little matter 
which, I suppose, they settled with 
their consciences on the ground of ex- 
pediency, although their presence there 
was inconsistent. It is evident, how- 
ever, that since the Church is no longer 
the repository of learning, its members 
must either be content to remain igno- 
rant or seek instruction from unbeliev- 
ers who possess the highest sum of 
knowledge attainable. 

No one had a higher conception of 
the purpose of the college than Renan. 
When he succeeded to the chair of 
Etienne Quatremére in 1862 he had no 
intention of making ita pulpit of unbe- 
lief, but still he considered it his duty 
to give in his inaugural lecture a survey 
of the history of Israel as he under- 
stood it, and, at the same time, a phil- 
osophical view of the civilized races as 
a natural corollary. This opening lec- 
ture is one of his finest masterpieces ; 
he read it calmly, as he did everything, 
but it roused many passions which were 
not easily appeased. In placing human 
dignity in opposition to the baseness of 
all despotisms, he was accused of 
openly attacking both the royalty and 
the Revolution ; and, lastly, when he 
touched upon the founder of Chris- 
tianity, a storm of political and reli- 
gious passion burst upon him. In the 
succeeding lesson he would have com- 
menced his exegesis, but his words had 
had so great an echo that the govern- 
ment grew alarmed, and, for the sake 
of peace, suspended his course of lec- 
tures, offering him another post, which 
he resolutely declined. 1t was not until 
the Germans were before Paris that 
he was permitted to resume his chair 
on the death of M. Munck, who had 
occupied it in the interval. He loved 
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the very walls of the “great college, 
learnedly liberal,” as he called it, and 
in his essays he said ;: — 


There still remains the moral side of all | 
studies, their spirit, their talent, their char- | 
acter — undefinable things, and inapplicable | 
It is, therefore, essen- | 
tial that at the side of the academies which | 


to a special subject. 


represent the divers transitions of positive 


knowledge, there should be one to represent | 


the nobility of the human mind in its most 
extended application. 

The want is fully met, for the College of 
France represents in the highest degree 
the aristocracy of learning. 

No professor discharged his duties 
with greater regularity, or with greater 
zest, and it was only his failing health 
at the last which prevented him, to his 
great regret, from completing the pre- 
scribed number of lessons in a year. 
His lectures were, I believe, the only 
ones which were attended by other pro- 
fessors of the college, and if any doubt 
were entertained as to their value, the 
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define on account of its heterogeneous 
nature. It is not the rough public of 
free libraries, neither is it that of paid 
lectures, but a special public, which the 
college attracts by its special methods. 
Extreme youth is entirely absent, for 
the terms of the university correspond 
with those of the college, and all the 
lycéens are too hard at work to admit 
of their presence, but every other period 
from manhood to old age is represented. 
There are, no doubt, a few idlers not 
engaged in any pursuit in which the 
_ knowledge they acquire may be utilized, 
and there are a certain number of dé- 
_classés —men who have not yet found 
| their true vocation, but M. Lafitte con- 
tends that it is from their ranks that 
the greatest thinkers have sprung, and 
/we know that Renan was one of them 
|at the time when he was listening to 
Burnouf and writing the history of the 
Semitic languages. 

In one way only the objects of the 
/college are thwarted. Men who are 


| 
| 


fact that they were followed by eminent | engaged in the daily practice of a sci- 
philologists should be sufficient to dispel 


ence or an art and who would derive 
it. As an administrator he was prudent [more than ordinary advantage from 
and conscientious, as was natural to | attending the lectures, are prevented 
his fundamentally upright character ; | from doing so by their occupations. A 
and M. Gaston Paris, the occupant of chance of an immediate practical appli- 
the chair of French Medizval Litera-| cation of the wisdom of the college is 
ture, in pronouncing his funeral oration, | thus lost, and this is, of course, a cir- 
said : — ‘cumstance which is unavoidable. The 
He was profoundly imbued with the idea | busy scientist or the overworked tutor 
that the College of France is neither an | are seldom able to be present, but no 
union of faculties according to the French |doubt the knowledge reaches them 
conception, nor a university on the German | through other channels with the facility 
model. It is by no means necessary that | for dissemination which characterizes 
all human sciences should be represented in | this century. 
it, but all those that are should be professed | X‘The college as it exists to-day is an 
by men who are capable, not only of teach- | institution not only for the instruction 
ing them well, but of advancing them. of the public, but for the advancement 
The professors lecture almost invari-|of every branch of human knowledge. 
ably without written subjects. They | Unhampered by restrictive rules in the 
pursue their themes rapidly and vigor- | conduct of their tuition, the professors 
ously without a pause through the brief jare at liberty to change their methods 
hour, often insufficient, which is allowed | with every step in the development 
to them, consulting their audience occa-|of human thought. Their chairs are 
sionally on matters of convenience. | strictly personal, and are confided to 
An examination is held at the end of | them in absolute confidence by their 
each term for those who wish to obtain | colleagues and the State, so that they 


a certificate, but, as a rule, the candi- | 


dates are not numerous. The _ public 
of the college is somewhat difficult to 


may elaborate their respective themes 
by reflection and research until their 
death. The occupant of a chair must 
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not only be soundly competent and a 
graduate of the university, but he must 
also have shown originality of thought 
by his writings or otherwise, and given 
proof that he is of all candidates the 
one who is most likely to contribute to 
the advancement of the subject which 
is entrusted to him. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a subject which at one time 
was full of life and usefulness becomes 
obsolete or superseded, or merged into 
another. In that case, on the death of 
its professor the college declares the 
chair to be suppressed or replaced by 
one whick the altered conditions of the 
times require. In this way stagnation 
—the old defect of academies — be- 
comes impossible, and the college is 
always active, always rejuvenescent. 
One of the professors said to me: 
“* We lecture before a public whom we 
do not know ; we are not always aware 
if our hearers are capable of grasping 
what we teach, for our lectures are, of 
course, intended for advanced students ; 
but if one in ten has understood, our 


object is attained ; we know then that 


our labors will bear fruit. Again, if in 
preparing our themes we desire to bor- 
row light from the lamp of an allied 
science, we do not squander time in 
personal investigations, but we consult 
each other, certain to obtain the infor- 
mation we require better and quicker 
than through the medium of books. 
Each of us knows all that is knowable 
in his special branch, and is always 
ready to place his knowledge at the dis- 
posal of his colleagues.”’ 

What system could be more admi- 
rably devised to last as long as learning 
lasts ? “Based upon no dogma, wedded 
to no irrefragable rules, open to every 
demonstrable innovation, the College of 
France seems to have a long and bril- 
liant career of usefulness before it. 

It would be impossible, in ordinary 
limits, to give even a brief description 
of all the subjects professed in a college 
whose motto is docet omnia. 

A student with a thirst for encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, and an intellect capa- 
ble of. assimilating it, might in one year 
(given a sound preliminary basis of 
education) acquire an immense store of 
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instruction, ranging over mathematics 
and geometry, physics, chemistry, em- 
bryology, medicine and anatomy, psy- 
chology, political economy, geography, 
history of art ; archeology and history 
of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; 
the Semitic languages ; ancient and 
modern philosophy; the Germanic, 
Celtic, and Sclavonic languages and 
literature —and more. He would have 
thus come in contact with, and, let us 
hope, acquired, nearly every branch of 
human knowledge. 

In one day, indeed, if he divided his 
time carefully, his mind might traverse 
a boundless field of historical inquiry, 
from the border-lands of all known 
civilizations to their definite expressions 
in the Assyria of the Shalmanesers, the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Persia of 
Darius, with side-lights from Buddhistic 
lands down to the familiar regions of 
Greece and Rome, to the Europe of the 
Middle Ages. 

In philosophy his scope would range 
from Plato and Aristotle tu Kant and 
Hegel, passing through all the interme- 
diate stages of haman reason until the 
present positive stage —if such a term 
be possible — were reached. 

And all this knowledge is not the 
mere lesson of the class-room, but the 
matured fruit of the individual research 
of scholarly specialists —the result of 
their reflections and the best of their 
intellectual powers, placed at the dis- 
posal of the public by the liberality of 
the State. The principle which governs 
this institution seems to me avery high 
one, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a system better devised for the 
general enlightenment of a nation. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that the present building is unworthy 
of the college. The rooms are for the 
most part small and incommodious, and 
the architecture, belonging to the un- 
certain epoch of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, forms a disadvantageous contrast 
to that of the New Sorbonne at its side. 
To some extent what was said of the 
college in its early years is still true — 
it is built of men rather than of stones. 

The history of the college has not 
yet been written in its entirety, and 
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until quite recently it only existed in 
incomplete and often inaccurate ac- 
counts. A young archivist, however — 
M. Abel Lefranc — has collected, with 
great industry, the scattered fragments 
and published a reliable record to the 
end of the First Empire. But the sub- 
ject is so vast and requires such a 
comprehensive talent if the rise and 
development are to be traced, step by 
step, in relation to European progress, 
that the great work still remains un- 
written. Nevertheless, M. Jacques 
Flach, the professor of comparative 
legislations, to whom I am indebted for 
much information, has been patiently 
collecting material for some time past, 
and will doubtless eventually produce a 
magnum opus. 
FREDERIC CARREL. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A DISTURBER IN CARGLEN KIRK. 


Tu wind is cold to-day as it sweeps 
down from Ben Ulin, rushing across 


the tree-tops in the **auld’’ and new 
**wuids,” and fanning us with its wings 
as we sit on the stone dyke just outside 
the eastern porch of the kirk. It is 
Sunday, and though it is April, with a 
biting, chiliy air —for the spring comes 
slowly up our way—there isa great 
throng of men, and women too, sur- 
rounding the church and trying to pos- 
sess their souls in patience. 

One glance at the company suffices 
to show that this is no ordinary weekly 
palaver, but that some looked-for event 
is about to happen. It cannot be that 
a great preacher will be heard from the 
pulpit, one who will discourse ‘** on the 
open Buik withoot ony paper at a’,” 
else the women-folk would be trooping 
inside the kirk, taking their seats, and 
fortifying themselves with copious in- 
halations from their white scent-bottles, 
each one eager to catch the first glimpse 
of the renowned preacher’s face. No; 
the magnet that has attracted and 


brought us out in the cold this morning | 


is a different one. A two-days bride 
will come up the avenue soon, the 
cynosure of all our eyes ! 


rank unbeliever. 
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Moreover, it is no common bride that 
we shall see, but a Carglen lass with a 
strange, almost fateful history. This 
history is known in outline to every 
soul in our parish, so you need not 
wonder that we are here in our scores 
to gaze upon the bride. Round and 
about we see some faces seldom seen 
near the auld kirk in Carglen. They 
are the faces of staunch Free Kirk ad- 
herents —‘*‘ non -introoshunists,’’ the 
elder orthodox folks call them —and if 
we could look into their consciences we 
should see that they are far from clean 
to-day. These neighbors will no doubt 
tell us that they have come here to 
worship, *‘jest t’ be freen’ly wi’ ye, 
ye ken ;”’ but, alas ! curiosity to see the 
bride has had more to do with it than 
any ‘‘freen’liness.”” Besides, when 
the service is over they will atone for 
their backsliding by registering a vow 
to publish far and near that ‘they 
kenna hoo ony ane that hungers an’ 
thirsts for the Wurd cud sit an’ hear 
sic cauld, fooshionless doctrin’ frae auld 
Saunders Macdonald, wha is nae better 
than a dry stick.”’ 

There are here, too, some others who 
are seldom visible in the Lord’s house 
on the Sabbath day. You dare not stay 
away altogether from the kirks in our 
parish, or you will be set aside asa 
None are so far 
down in the scale as that, save and ex- 
cept ‘‘awtheist an’ unbelievin’ Joe 
Forbes.’’ But, as I have hinted, there 
are a few who contrive to maintain 
their religious good name by limiting 
their attendances to the lowest possible 
number, which we all take to be the 
‘** Sahcrimint ’’ feast once a year, and at 
least two other diets of worship. Yon- 
der there is Grizzie Mackeson, the wife 
of ‘*daft’? Johnnie Mackeson, of the 
Hill Croft, also Pete McKie and his 
spouse Elspeth, from Cauler Wells, as 
well as another stranger or two whose 
desire to see the bride has overcome 
their laziness, but whose consciences 
are now clean as polished steel from a 
sense of duty discharged. ‘Ae day 
mair at the kirk aye coonts for some- 
thin’, an’ naebody can say that we 
dinna think o’ oor latter end, as weel 
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as ither fowk!” So they are perhaps 
saying ; but it does not require much 
discernment to know that it is love and 
life which rule their thoughts to-day, 
and not death and judgment. 

Still the wind keeps sweeping over 
our heads, and the notes of the Saw- 
bath bell, rung out by “ lang Tam Rob- 
ertson,’’ are carried far away through 
the parish. By many a hearthstone in 
many a farm tired workers are sitting, 
and as the sound of the holy bell (for 
it always does sound holy) is carried to 
their ears, they become for the time 
**ouid,” as they call it, and the day of 
rest does not pass by without a simple 
message even for them. Ay, away up 


within his little hut, dug in the solid 
rock upon the hillside of Drumean, we 
could almost swear, if swearing were 
allowed so near the sacred kirk, that 
Joe Forbes, the so-called awtheist, is 
engaged in reading at this moment : — 


O day most calm, most bright ! 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with His blood ; 

The couch of time ; care’s balm and bay ; 

The week were dark, but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 


** Ay, I like weel the soon’ o’ the 
auld kirk bell,’’? we have heard Joe say ; 
‘it’s auld itsel’? an’ honest; as for the 
Free Kirk thing it soon’s like the dunt- 
in’ 0’ « muckle pot.” 

Joe Forbes is a reader of John Milton 
and George Herbert, but he knows 
little of Shakespeare. One play alone 
of the dramatist does he possess. Mil- 
ton he cons with Johnson’s dictionary 
in hand, as I have told elsewhere ; 
Shakespeare, Joe thinks ‘ easier read- 
in’, “though far ahint the subleemity 
0’ Milton.”? Now, in ‘** As You Like 
It’? (for that is the play) the awtheist 
has a favorite passage, and it is this :— 


But whate’er you are 
That in this desert inaccessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of 
time ; 
If ever you have looked on better days, 
If ever been where belis have knoll’d to 
church, 
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If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 

If ever from your eyelids wip’d a tear, 
And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 

Against the line ‘if ever been where 
bells have knoll’d to church,” we have 
seen a large characteristic mark in 
Joe’s hand, so that the “ knolling” of 
the Sabbath bell has a perennial music, 
it would appear, for the awtheist’s soul. 

But where is the bride? Why tarry 
the wheels of her chariot ? Yes, her 
chariot ; for she will be driven in a 
smart conveyance to the gate at the 
entrance to the kirk avenue. Her hus- 
band is tenant of the largest holding in 
our parish, Jabez Farquhar, of the big 
‘nine horse ”’ farm of Whinny Knowes. 
But we shall hear more of her story, 
and his too, if we approach those two 
worthies who are sitting farther down 
the dyke, Andrew frae Claypots, and 
Francie Kemp the ‘ politeeshun.’’ 
They are in the thick of an animated 
conversation, and there can be little 
doubt as to its subject. 

** She’s nae ill-leukin’,’’ says the man 
frae Claypots. 

‘““She’s far frae that Aundrew, m’ 
freen,’’ declares the politician, with a 
judicial air; ** bit there’s mair in that 
lass, far mair, than a bonnie face an’ 
braw dress can iver get thegither. 
There’s he’rt, Aundrew ;_ he’rt,: man. 
‘Oot o’ the he’rt proceeds a’ guid 
thing,’”’? continues Francie, looking 
round to the kirk, as if he were quoting 
a text which he had heard from the 
pulpit. 

** Ay, there’s muckle in he’rt, Fran- 
cie,’’ rejoins Andrew ; ‘‘ some 0’ us ken 
ower weel what he’rt wull dae.”’ 

Then our friend from Claypots 
heaves a deep sigh, thinking perhaps of 
what ‘he’rt’? has done for him, for 
while he was yet a youth Andrew had 
taken unto himself a buxom wife, and 
is now the happy —or shall we say sor- 
rowing ?—father of a dozen or so-of 
sons and daughters. Turning to Fran- 
cie he adds, “I thocht it said in the 
Buik, Francie, ‘Oot o’ the he’rt pro- 
ceed a’ evil thochts ;’ disna it noo ?”’ 

‘* Aweel,”’ says the politician, not a 
whit abashed, ‘it may dae sae, but 
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ne’ertheless what I hae said aboot the 
he’rt is crue, Buik or nae Buik.’”? Then 
as he sees the highly orthodox elder of 
Gelnabreich looking at him in sorrow, 
as if he had spoken heresy, he adds, 
just as a happy idea occurs to him, 
‘*No that I wud daur say onything 
against the Buik —the Lord forbid ! — 
bit ye canna deny, Aundrew, it does 
say ‘Oot o’ the he’rt proceedeth baith 
blessin’ an’ cursin’.’ ”’ 

Andrew has a dim idea that the 
*‘ Buik”’ speaks of blessing and cursing 
as coming out of the mouth, but he re- 
joins, ‘I canna contradic’ ye, Francie, 
ye’re sae sharp in the tongue. Bit 
mair by token, when a’s said an’ deene, 
if a big he’rt and eident hands cud tak’ 
ony body up tae hiven, there wud be 
nae fear o’ Nancy Eyval gettin’ there. 
Na, nane.”’ 

‘““She wus only a bairn when auld 
Wullie Eyval gaed oot ae dewy morn- 
in’, an’ was nae mair heard o’,’’ says 
the politician. 

**Saxteen year auld,’’ says Andrew. 

‘“¢T mind it weel,’’ says the politician. 
‘“*T was ane o’ them wha was awa’ on 
the look oot for him up an’ doon the 
hills for twa lang days an’ nichts, but 
nane ken whaur he is till this day.” 

‘They say he is seen on the muirs 
at times haudin’ awa’ like as if he were 
after the sheep, an’ ’tis said tee that 
Nancy is whiles disturbit wi’ his speerit 
in the nicht.” 

‘*Tt maybe or it may na, Aundrew ; 
bit his death, for dead he maun be, 
had somethin’ gey queer in it,’’ adds 
Francie. 

‘Deed an’ 
shun,” 
the things that even ye canna clear 
up, wi’ a’ yer lang head and yer skeel. 
It was a sair knock that tae auld Mis- 
tress Eyval an’ young Nancy.” 

** Ay, it was a’ that, an’ it fell upon 
Nancy (an’ she no mair than saxteen) 
tae keep meal in the girnel, cla’es on 
their backs, an’ a hoose ower their 
heads,’ says Francie in chorus, ‘ and 
there was fower a’ thegither in the 
family.” 

**God’s ain blessin’ wus on her,”’ 
says the man from Claypots, looking 


ye may say it, politee- 
rejoins Andrew ; “it’s ane 0’ 
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away towards heaven through the tree- 
tops, where the wind is still careering. 
‘* Hard wark was Nancy’s, bit wi’ her 
twa han’s she keepit her dowie [sick] 
mither cosy an’ comfortable by the ingle 
neuk till she de’ed, an’ the twa bonnie 
lasses, her sisters, ha’e cause this day 
tae rise up an’ ca’ her blessed.”’ 

“Ye say what is richt, Aundrew,”’ 
declares the politician, ‘‘ an’ nae doobt 
she’s got his blessin’ the day. We ha’e 
an ootward an’ veesible sign o’ it, but, 
man, it was a queer blessin’ that, that 
awmost sent the lass tae a cauld bed in 
the saut sea here in bonnie Scotland, 
and led her that wild dance wi’ a 
da—ahem ! — hairum-scairum scamp 
across the sea in Amerikay.”’ 

“ll nae pretend tae taich you, 
Francie, na, I’ll nae dae that,’’? owns 
the Claypots crofter, “ bit wi’ a’ defer- 
rence tae yer lang head an’ cliver wut, 
I wud say that by his blessin’ she wus 
saved frae that bed ye spak’ o’ in the 
saut sea, an’ by the same blessin’ did 
she git oot o’ the grip o’ that da— 
ahem ! -—scamp awa’ in Amerikay.”’ 

*“That’s jest what I wus leadin’ up 
tae,’’ says the wily politician. ‘ Ye’re 
richt, Aundrew, ye canna taich me, bit 
I ha’e muckle skeel in leadin’ fowk 
straucht up tae things.” 

Andrew turns to Francie with a 
knowing glance, as if to say, “ Ay, ay, 
ye ha’e great skeel in turnin’ ivery- 
thing tae yer ain credit,’ but he says 
aloud, ‘‘ Things aye are a’ ajee in this 
queer warl’. T’ think that the vera 
man wha saved her frae drownin’ in 
the Moray Firth, the man forbye that 
she lo’ed weel, shud attempt her life in 
Amerikay! Ay, it’s an up an’ doon 
warl’ this.” 

‘* It’s a’ that,”’ replies the politician ; 
‘*but ane wud think it’s yersel’ noo, 
Aundrew, that is queistinin’ the weys 0’ 
Prohvidence. Dinna say anither wurd, 
man, Ill nae argy wi’ ye; bre’th’s 
ower short for that.” 

‘** Aweel, say yer says, Francie,’’ re- 
joins Andrew. “ A wilfw’ man maun 
ha’e his way. Bit, noo, Francie, jest 
tell us a’ that did happen in that weary 
Amerikay. Ye ken mair nor maist 
fowk, I’ll nae deny.”’ 
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The politician looks down the avenue 
and farther away down the road, and 
seeing yet no signs of the bride and 
bridegroom, he clears his throat, and 
tells this tale : — 

‘“‘Ye’ll ha’e seen the fisher chiel’, 
Donal’ Robb, nae doot. Weel, Aun- 
drew, a fine fallow he was tae leuk at, 
an’ it wus him that swam awa’ oot an’ 
brocht the lassie Eyval safe tae the 
shore doon at Bankton, whaun she had 
been bathin’ i’ the sea an’ was near 
drooned. Ay, an’ she lo’ed him weel for 
it, and for himsel’, an’ he made a great 
wark 0’ her. JB’ this time her mither 
wus laid in the grave, and the ither 
lasses were deein’ weel for theirsel’s, 
sae she was mair free like. Aweel, 
Donal’ maun aff tae Amerikay, as what 
they ca’ an’ emigrant, wi’ a promise 
that Nancy should follo’ whaun he was 
fair settl’d doon, an’ had a hame for 
her. Ay, an’ syne the ither lasses were 
tae gang oot tee, after her. Aweel, 


by an’ by he writes a letter, an’ awa’ 
Nancy goes, an’ tak’s ship tae Ameri- 


kay. Noo, I'll nae pretend tae declare 
that what took place ower the sea was 
jest what I’m gaun tae say, bit I’m nae 
far oot, Aundrew, I’m nae far oot, man. 
Awa’ into ane o’ the back pairts oot 
there he took ’er, an’ I’m thinkin’ he 
had gotten intae real bad weys an’ 
amang ill-deein’ men. It’s said, Aun- 
drew, that Nancy had a guid bit o’ 
money, for she wus aye a’ savin’ lass, 
an’ she had gi’en it a’ tae Donal’, 
whaun she gat over there. That was 
jest a’ that he wantit, the da—ahem! 
—scamp, sae as they were walkin’ awa’ 
oot thro’ the countra tae what he ca’d 
his hame, they cam’ tae a place where 
there wus a lot 0’ craigs. Aweel, jest 
in a jiffey he took the puir lassie by the 
shoothers an’ sent her awa’ ower ane 
o’ thae craigs, an’ aff he ran thinkin’ 
her clean dead. Bit as ye talk o’ bless- 
in’ an’ Prohvidence an’ siclike, a mer- 
cifu’ Prohvidence wus near her then, 
an’ her life wus somehoo’ sayit by a 
muckle prick’y ‘bush growin’ on the 
side o’ the craig. Ay, she gat safe up 
tae the tap again, sair cut an’ knockit 
aboot, nae doot, an’ she got her siller 
back tee. Ye see, it wus nicht comin’ 


|tae mak’ it safe, an’ 
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on, an’ she leukit a’ here an’ there for 
a licht frae some hoose, where, puir 
thing, she micht get shalter an’ a bed. 
There wus bit ae little ane tae be seen 
an’ she made for it.”’ 

Here the politician pauses for a mo- 
ment, and Andrew helps him on with 
his story. 

*¢ I’m thinkin’,’’ says he, ‘‘ when she 
gat there she f’und naebody inside.” 

* Tell ’t yersel’, Aundrew, if sae be 
ye ken it,’’ cries the politician, bristling 
up, but as Andrew now looks contrite 
he proceeds: ‘* Aweel, as ye say, she 
f’und nae one inside, bit jest as she was 
gettin’ oot again she heard the soon’ 0’ 
voices comin’ near, an’ amang them was 
that o’ the vill’in Donal’ Robb! Sae 
she wus then jest fair in the de’il’s 
moo’. Gang oot and he had ’er; bide 
in and she wus catch’t like a bird. Bit 
she’s a lass wi’ a head on her shooth- 
ers, Nance Eyval, an’ jest at that minut’ 
she cast her e’en upo’ a heap 0’ strae 
up i’ the corner. Afore ye cud coont 
sax she was clean inside the strae an’ 
a covered up. Syne in cam’ the men, 
three o’ them, an’ they sat doon tae eat 
an’ drink. I hae niver heard what 
their talkin’ was aboot, bit Nancy heard 
it a’, an’ ye may weel say it wus jest 
awfu’, jestin’ an’ lauchin’ aboot her 
death maybe. Bit afore they gaed tae 
their bed, Nancy heard Donal’ say they 
had better awa’ oot an’ bury the siller 
she heard the 
place named by the side o’ a bit burnie 
that tum’lit doon awa’ at the hinder end 
o’ the hoose. Aweel, when the men 
were safe oot, up gat she an’ oot tae. 
She hid hersel’ in the bushes till the 
men cam’ back, entered the hut —it 
wus only a hut, Aundrew, nae a house 
—an’ lockit the door. Syne, she up 
again an’ ran doon to the side o’ the 
burn an’ f’und the place where her 
siller was. She diggit it oot wi’ her 
ain sma’ hands, an’ then a queer thocht 
cam’ in till her head. She had a sma’ 
testament in her pooch, an’ she took it 
oot, wrote inside the cover, ‘Il’m no 
dead but alive. — Nancy EyYvAL,’ and 
syne covered it up in the hole. My 
certie Aundrew, I’se warrant Donal’ had 
a queer feelin’ when he f’und the Buik 
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instead o’ the siller! Aweel, how the 


lassie gat back tae the big toons an’ the 
ships, an’ syne awa’ hame here, I canna 
say ; but it’s true eneuch she did, for 
she’s here the day.” 

says Andrew in acquies- 


“Ay... ay,” 
cence. 

Then he adds: ‘Jabez Farquhar 
had a sair job tae get her consent, the 
fowk say.”’ 

** Ay, that did he,’’ rejoins Francie. 
** He’s a guid man, Jabez ; guid tae his 
ain fowk an’ tae a’ puir bodies, and 
he’s weel eneuch tae leuk at ; bit Nance 
wud ne’er hae had ’im had it no’ been 
for twa things. News cam’ that Donal’ 
wus dead, shot in that weary Amerikay ; 
an’ then the lassie thocht hersel’ free, 
for tho’? she cud niver mairry Donal’, 


Nancy thocht hersel’ b’und tae him as |! 


lang as he lived. There’s something 
in Scripture tae that effec’, Aundrew, 
though I mindna the preceese wards. 
That was the first thing. Weel, the 
ither wus this. Jabez was oot ae day 
in the field, and the muckle red bull 
gat in a rage an’ made at ’im. He ran, 
an’ it ran, an’ it gat him doon aince or 
twice, bit, in God’s mercy, he gat 
through the palin’ awa’ frae it. Aweel, 
he lay there unable to move, an’ wha 
shud come alang bit Nancy Eyval! He 
wus bleedin’ sair aboot the head an’ 
face, bit she gat ’im up an’ helpit ’im 
hame. The bluid, his warm bluid, fell 
on her bonnie bare arms, an’ fowk a’ 
say she lo’ed Jabez frae that minut’. 
There’s nae better wife in a’ e 


But here Francie’s story is cut short | 
and the sound of | 


by the ‘ ringin’-in ”’ 
approaching wheels. Down steps the 
bridegroom Jabez Farquhar, and down 
steps Nancy Eyval, now Mistress Far- 
quhar. Arm in arm, with confusion 
upon their faces, they pass up the long 
avenue, knowing that every eye 
turned towards them. Emotion 


is 
is 


swelling in all our hearts as we look | 


upon this bride, who has twice been 
snatched from the cold grip of death, 


and, of a sudden, old Meg Donaldson | 
“* God | 


gives expression to our feelings. 
bléss ye baith!” she cries in a loud 
voice ; ‘‘ye ha’e a bonnie an’ a guid 
wite, sir.” 
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| “Ay, ay,” mutter we all, and we 
-hurry after them inside the kirk. 
_ But where is the disturber of whom 
| we have all this time been purposing to 
|speak ? Patience a little longer, and 
he will appear. 

Inside the parish kirk we sit on most 
days in an atmosphere of gloom, but 
| to-day there is a faint sense of joy 
abroad. The Rey. Saunders Macdonald 
| undoubtedly means to improve the oc- 
'casion, for he is now reading in drawl- 
ling tones, *‘ Be fruitful and multiply, 
- replenish the earth.”’ Yonder is 
our friend Andrew frae Claypots, and 
| he looks across at the minister, as if to 
isay, ‘** There’s ower muckle o’ that on 
the earth already, Saunders, my man,”’ 
| but he holds his peace. 

It will not be forgotten that we have 
with us to-day old Grizzie Mackeson, 
wife of daft Johnnie Mackeson, of the 
i Hill Croft. Now Grizzie’s last injunc- 
| tion to daft Johnnie before leaving had 
been that punctually when the hand of 
|the clock pointed to twelve, he should 
|take down the big brown jar full of 
| good salt butter, cut out a certain small 
| portion, and put it in the barley broth 
| boiling on the fire. ‘* Be fruitful and 
| multiply, and replenish the earth,’’ the 
|minister is saying, and Claypots An- 
|drew is looking aslant at him, when 
noisy footsteps are heard on the stairs 
leading up to the “‘Joft,’? and in an in- 
stant daft Johnnie rushes forward and 
‘alls out to his spouse, ‘* Grizzie, Griz- 
|zie! com’ awa’ hame! com’ awa’ 
hame! the butter’s a’ tae watter! the 
butter’s a’ tae watter!” We are all 
scandalized beyond measure, but some 
of the young folks can searcely restrain 
| their laughter. The minister is arrested 
in his progress. The only persons who 
feel relieved are the newly married 
couple, for they know that now the 
congregation are no longer gazing at 
them. Grizzie herself is endeavoring 
to quieten her husband by fearful facial 
contortions, but to no effect. Johnnie 
keeps calling out, ‘‘ Com’ awa’ hame! 
com’ awa’ hame! Ye needna glumpse 
an’ glower! ye needna glumpse an’ 
glower! The butter’s a’ tae watter! 
the butter’s a’ tae watter! It’s a’ fa’n 
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oot 0’ the brown pig! it’s a’ tae wat- 
ter! it’s a’ tae watter!’ A wave of 
tittering, the like of which has never 
before been seen in Carglen auld kirk, 
ripples through the congregation, and 
the minister now interferes. ‘ You 
had better go with him, Grizzie,’’ says 
he kindly. Thereupon the couple march 
away together, but we hear that John- 
nie is being subjected to a terrible 
scolding from his wife in low but quer- 
ulous tones as they descend the stairs. 
Looking over our shoulders, too, through 
the gable window, we can see as they 
pass down the avenue that Grizzie is 
shaking her hand ominously at her 
simple ‘‘ man.”’ 


That is my little story of a Sunday in 
Carglen, and you may be sure it is re- 
membered to this day as the Sawbath 
when Nancy Eyval came to her “ kirk- 
in’”’ after being a bride, and when 
folks’ thoughts were suddenly turned 
from her by daft Johnnie rushing into 
the sacred house and calling out, ‘*‘ The 
butter’s a’ tae watter! the butter’s a’ 
tae watter !”’ 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. 
IV. 
THE CLASSICAL POEMS. 

THE most superficial reader of Ten- 
nyson, if he has any knowledge of the 
classics himself, must be struck by the 
scholarship of the poet. Browning an- 
swered to Macaulay’s definition of a 
scholar. He could read Plato with his 
feet on the fender. Tennyson, like Ma- 
caulay himself, was a great deal more 
than that. His honors at Cambridge 
were confined to the prize poem, which 
was English, which he afterwards re- 
gretted having written, and which some 
of his more zealous admirers declare to 
have been chosen by mistake. I do 
not know that Mr. Swinburne greatly 
distinguished himself in the schools at 
Oxford. Yet there are very few Ire- 
land scholars who could have written 
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the Greek elegiacs at the beginning of 
*¢ Atalanta in Calydon.”? But although, 
perhaps because, Tennyson never read 
hard for a classical examination, he 
could at any time have passed one. He 
was familiar with the niceties of schol- 
arship, as well as with the masterpieces 
of literature ; he was a competent and 
an interested critic of the Greek and 
Latin verse into which his own poems 
were rendered ; he could even appre- 
ciate that elaborate ‘‘ Olympian ”’ which 
was ‘rolled from out the ghost of Pin- 
dar in him” by Professor Jebb. It is 
not a peculiarity of Tennyson, but a 
characteristic of all scholars who are 
neither pedants nor sciolists, that he, 
and they, appear shallow to the shallow, 
and deep to the profound. What Swift 
said of books in general is especially 
true of the classics in particular. Many 
men treat them as they treat lords, 
They learn their titles, and then boast 
of their acquaintance. 

Enthusiastic lovers of golf have been 
heard to justify their enthusiasm by 
alleging that their favorite game can be 
played from morning till night, from 
the 1st of January to the 3lst of De- 
cember, and from the schoolroom to 
the grave. The boy who loves Homer 
and Virgil makes friends for life. They 
are no fair weather companions. They 
remained with Tennyson till his death. 
They remain with Mr. Gladstone still. 
They come unbidden to the lips of the 
great orator. They moulded and col- 
ored the verse of the great poet. “I 
that loved them since my days began,” 
he says of the ‘‘ Mantovano.”’ In his 
last volume, the aftermath of a glorious 
harvest, he returns to the old subject of 
Paris and CEnone. The half-century 
which rolled between the first Gnone 
and the second had not diminished the 
reverent affection of the author for the 
old names and characters, the form 
more real than living man, nurslings or 
immortality. Quintus Calaber was nor 
a sublime poet. He continued Homer 
neither well nor wisely. He is perhaps 
better known as Quintus Smyrnwzus, 
and is scarcely worth knowing at all. 
Tennyson first described GEnone de- 
serted by Paris, as Ariadne was deserted 


‘yy 
Tennyson. 
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by Theseus, but with no Dionysus to 

console her. Everybody knows the 

opening lines. 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the 
glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to 
pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. 
The lawns and 
down, 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them 
roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n 
ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning: but in 
front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 


On either hand 
meadow-edges, midway 


The Shakespearean “ takes the morn- 
ing’? was probably intended to suggest 
the flowers which ‘take the winds of 
March with beauty” in ‘‘ A Winter’s 
Tale.” The cataract reappears in the 
posthumous pvem, or rather in the 
dedication of it to the Master of Balliol. 


Hear my cataract’s 
Downward thunder in hollow and glen. 


It was the judgment of Paris which, 
according to the legend, disturbed his 
married life with none. The subject 
is as familiar to a certain class of Greek 
poets as Susannah and the Elders to a 
certain class of Italian painters. Its 
later developments may be found in 
some epigrams of the Greek anthology 
not quoted in the admirable selection of 
Mr. Mackail. Tennyson’s description 
of Aphrodite is a marvel of delicacy 
and refinement. She is the Uranian, 
not the Pandemic goddess. 

Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian 
wells, 
With rosy slender fingers, backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep 
hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulders ; from the violets her light 
foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded 
form, 
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Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she 
moved. 

M. Taine considers that Tennyson 
could not have been a great poet, be- 
cause he was a respectable man, so 
unlike Alfred de Musset. M. Taine 
might have been acquainted with an 
English imitator of De Musset, who 
would have equally disturbed his crit- 
ical equilibrium. Probably the most 
hackneyed lines in ‘‘ none” are two 
which Tennyson altered, not, as I ven- 
ture to think, and as I believe I have 
the authority of Lord Coleridge in 
thinking, for the better. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead men to sovereign 
power. 

So Pallas is now made to 
herself, and one cannot quite 
the anachronism is as glaring 
in “Troilus and Cressida’? Hector 
quotes Aristotle at the siege of Troy. 
But what Pallas used to say was — 


express. 
say that 
as when 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Are the three hinges of the gate of life. 

Why Tennyson rejected that noble 
and simple line one would like to know. 
What he would have said if anybody 
else had suggested the emendation, one 
may easily conjecture. Yet he did not 
always neglect the remarks of irrespon- 
sible, indolent reviewers. Iphigenia, 
in ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women,”’ origi- 
nally described her own fate in the 
following words — 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender 

throat, 

Slowly, and nothing more. 

‘¢ What more did she want ?”’ asked 
a flippant and irreverent critic. Tenny- 
son felt the difficulty of answering that 
question. He gave it up, and wrote 
the present version : — 
The bright death quivered at the victim’s 

throat ; 
Touched ; and I knew no more. 


In Euripides, or what has come down 
to us as Euripides, the priest is about 
to perform the operation when a deer 
is miraculously substituted for Iphige- 
nia, who mysteriously disappears and 
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is removed by Artemis to Tauri, in the 
Chersonese, the modern Balaclava. But 
the last hundred lines of the ‘ Iphige- 
nia in Aulis” are undoubtedly spuri- 
ous. That Tennyson was a student of 
Euripides can be proved from his poems. 
It has been frequently and truly said 
that Euripides was the most human of 
the Greek dramatists. He was also the 
most political and the most modern. 
He was the special favorite of that 
brightest and manliest of scholars, 
Charles Fox. Macaulay lived to re- 
pent, so far at least as Euripides was 
concerned, of his paradox that tragedy 
is corrupted by eloquence, and comedy 
by wit. It was German pedantry mis- 
understanding Aristophanic humor that 
begot the idea of the inferiority of 
Euripides. Between Tennyson and 
Euripides there was the tie of restless 
and yet reverent speculation about the 
significance of life and the destiny of 
men. Both of them shocked the ortho- 
doxy of their day, such as it was. In 
rebuking Euripides it spoke through 
the mouth of Aristophanes. In rebuk- 


ing Tennyson it spoke through the 
mouth of Liddon. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 


was repugnant to the canon of St. 

-aul’s. The gospel according to the 
great comedian was not tolerant of 
such sentiments as the suggestion that 
life was death, and that what was called 
death was really life. 

tic & oidev ei Cv Tove 6 KéxAnrac Oaveiv, 

TO Gv dé OvqjoKecy éoti. — Fragment, 830. 

In “The Coming of Arthur” there 
is a passage describing the king’s ser- 
vices to Cameliard, which seems to me 
thoroughly Euripidean both in style and: 
substance. 

And he drave 
The heathen, and he slew the beast, and 
felled 
The forest, and let in the sun. 


It was the special mission of Hera- 
cles, é&nuepGoat yaiayv, to civilize the land, 
and the record of Arthur’s exploits 
recalls more than one of the labors of 
Heracles. ‘The letting in of light on 
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this choked land”? is Mr. Browning’s 
very free paraphrase of é&yuepaoa yaiav. 
‘“*The Death of Gnone’’ represents 

Paris wounded by the poisoned arrow 

of Philoctetes, ‘‘lame, crooked, reel- 

ing, livid,’? but confident that his wife 

would keep her promise and exercise 

her power. The scene is thoroughly 

Tennysonian. 

‘*(Enone, by thy love, which once was 
mine, 

Help! heal me! I am poison’d to the 
heart.”’ 

‘* And I to mine,”’ she said. ‘‘ Adulterer, 

Go back to thine adulteress and die !”’ 


Homer, curiously enough, makes only 
a single* reference, and that a very 
indirect one, to the judgment of Paris. 
In the last book of the Iliad he 
describes the gods as pitying Hector 
for the indignities cast upon him by 
Achilles, whom Paris afterwards slew, 
and instigating Hermes to steal his body 
away. But Here and Athene joined 
Poseidon in his implacable hostility to 
the Trojans, because ‘ Alexander,’” 
that is, Paris, ‘‘ rejected those god- 
desses when they came to him in the 
inner court, and preferred her who 
gratified his passions in so fatal a 
way.” It is to be observed that these 
divinities displayed their charms in 
strict seclusion, Paris being the only 
male spectator. The fatal gift was, of 
course, Helen, éAévavg éAavdpog éérrohuc, 
as /&schylus calls her, whose face it 
was that “launched a thousand ships 
and burned the topless towers of Ilion,” 
whose form and features made the Tro- 
jans exclaim, when they saw her on the 
walls of Troy, 
ob véueowe Tpaac Kai éixvpusdac ’Axaod¢ 
ToLnO’ audi yuvatkl ToAdY ypovov dAyea TaoxELV. 


That is, perhaps, the finest compli- 
ment in all literature, and may be com- 
pared to the remarks which, according 
to Brantéme, were made upon Margaret 
of Valois by the Spanish soldiers of 
Don Juan. (£none is not Homeric. 
Her marriage is too early for the Iliad 
to-take account of it. Her death, like 
the death of Paris himself, is too late. 
The Gargarus of which Tennyson 
speaks in the earlier of the two poems 
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is the Virgilian 
plural. 


Gargara, a neuter 


Ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


But Tennyson has authority for the 
singular, which occurs in the Iliad. 
He is not easily to be caught out ina 
classical blunder. 

Mr. Churton Collins has treated ex- 
haustively the interesting subject of 
Tennyson’s indebtedness to former 
poets, especially the poets of Greece 
and Rome. But Tennyson’s utterance 
was always a voice, never an echo. 
The lovely passage in the ‘*‘ Passing of 
Arthur’ which describes 

the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, 
was obviously suggested by the proph- 
ecy of Proteus to Menelaus in the 
fourth book of the Odyssey, thus trans- 
lated by Abraham Moore :— 


Thee to the Elysian plains, earth’s farthest 
end, 

Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall 
send, 

Where mortals easiest pass the careless 
hour, 

No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor 
shower, 

But Ocean, ever to refresh mankind, 

Breathes the shrill spirit of the Western 
wind. 

But perhaps Tennyson shines most 
brightly when he takes a few lines 
from a Greek or Roman author and am- 
plifies them into a poem. The ‘* Lotos 
Eaters,’ with its noble choric song, 
sprang, as Athene sprang from the head 
of Zeus, from these four verses in the 
earliest and the greatest among all 
works of travel and adventure : — 
tov 0 doTL¢ Awroio Payot pwedindéa KapTov 
ovKér’ arayyeiAat Tad HOEAEV, ObdE VEEGAaL* 
GAn’ airod 3ovd0vT0 ueT’ avdpact Awrogcyotow 
Awrdv épertouevot wevéuev, voorov Te Aabécbat. 


‘* But whosoever of them ate the 
honey-sweet fruit of the lotus was 
neither willing to bring me word again, 
nor to depart ; nay, their desire was to 
remain there browsing on the lotus with 
the lotus-eaters themselves, forgetful 
of all return.” 

The resources of Ulysses were not 
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exhausted. He did not argue with his 
too susceptible friends. He seized 
them and put them under hatches, and 
carried them out of the reach of temp- 
tation without asking their leave. He 
left them no more leisure to reflect on 
those old faces of their infancy, 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn 

of brass. 

This is surely one of Tennyson’s 
most magical feats of poetical compres- 
sion. Far more finely and completely 
than Horace’s pulvis et umbra sumus, it 
expresses the idea of death common to 
Horace and to Homer. That, and the 
‘‘eyes grown dim with gazing on the 
pilot stars,’’ are gems as rich in lustre 
as they are perfect in form. 

** Ulysses ’’ is the contrast and coun- 
terpart of the ‘* Lotos Eaters.” It is 
the glorification of enterprise and ad- 
venture. Its motto might be that 
wonderful line in the Odyssey : — 


wheiv éxi oivora movTov én’ dAAoPpdovg av9Ipo- 
TrouUG, 
Like ‘‘(£none, or rather the two 
*“(Enones,”’ it is not Homeric. The 
Odyssey leaves Ulysses in Ithaca at 
rest after so many wanderings, at peace 
after so many wars. We have indeed 
an intimation of his death, inserted, 
like the death of Captain Shandy, out 
of its place and before its time. It is 
in the shape of a prophecy by Teire- 
sias, who says that just before the end 
Ulysses will meet a man with a win- 
nowing-fan on his shoulder, and that 
then his death will come to him “ gen- 
tly, very gently from the sea.’’ Teire- 
sias only predicts one more event in the 
career of Ulysses after the slaughter 
of the suitors with which the Odyssey 
concludes. It is the discovery of a peo- 
ple who have no ships, are unac- 
quainted with the sea, and eat no salt 
with their food. The familiar words in 
St. John’s Revelation, ‘‘ There shall be 
no more sea,’? seem to connect the 
symbol of the sea with the idea of 
separation, as it is so often connected 
in the literature of the ancient world. 
To Horace, perhaps, even more than to 
Homer, it was the oceanus dissociabilis. 
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An epitaph in the old churchyard of 

St. Pancras, now destroyed, which 

dated, I believe, from the seventeenth 

century, contained the line — 

When death no more divides, as doth the 
sea, 


Perhaps the last survival of this old 
faith in the pathlessness of the ocean 
was the late Lord Derby’s offer to eat 
the first steamer which crossed the 
Atlantic. The prophecy of Teiresias 
is obscure. But there may be some 
plausibility in the suggestion that the 
famous traveller who, in the earlier 
editions of Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ had be- 
come a name forever roaming with a 
hungry heart,” was to end his days as 
far as possible from the disturbing ele- 
ment on which he had passed so many 
of them. It is an odd coincidence that 
Tennyson in this, perhaps the most 
artistically perfect of all his works, 
should have thus described the time of 
the new departure from Ithaca : — 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 


For the twilight was the time when the 
Homeric mariner did not sail, if he 
could possibly help it. He started in 
the morning and always endeavored to 
find some landing-place for the night. 
That Tennyson was indebted to 
Dante for the idea of ‘* Ulysses ”’ is sufti- 
ciently obvious. Dante shows no sym- 
pathy with ‘“‘ the man of many shifts,” 
as Mr. Lang and Professor Butcher 
ambiguously describe their hero. His 
restlessness is treated as a crime, and 
he is licked in hell by a wandering 
flame. When he told Virgil the end of 
his career, and how he was wrecked 
under a huge mountain not foreseen by 
Teiresias, Virgil might consistently 
have disputed the accuracy of the nar- 
rative. It is not classical. The second 
journey of Ulysses was told as set forth 
in my learned friend Miss Jane Harri- 
son’s ‘* Myths of the Odyssey” by 
Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is 
said to have lived in the sixth century 
before Christ, and to have borrowed 
from an earlier work by Muszeus, whose 
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existence, however, like William Tell’s, 
is doubtful, called the ‘ Thesprotis.’’ 
We have nothing of Eugammon’s 
poem except some fragments preserved 
by the grammarian Proclus, who lived 
about six hundred years later. The 
‘Thesprotis ’’? is mentioned by Pausa- 
nias the antiquary, and by Clement the 
theologian. The schoolboy’s desire to 
‘finish the story” is as old as most 
other things. Tennyson took a noble 
advantage of a simple and general curi- 
osity. Nobody ever read through the 
Odyssey without feeling sorry when 
he came to the end, and wishing that 
there were at least twelve more books. 
The Odyssey closes with the interven. 
tion of Athene, the ‘‘ patron saint” of 
Ulysses, to save the rebels of Ithaca 
from entire extermination at the hands 
of their insulted chief. But the reader 
feels that there must be fresh exploits 
in store for 


this gray spirit, yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 


An interval of about twenty years 


elapsed between the publication of 
‘Ulysses’? and the publication of 
‘* Tithonus.”? He must be a very acute 
and a very self-confident critic who 
would undertake to pronounce an au- 
thoritative judgment upon their respec- 
tive merits. ‘‘ Tithonus’’ was inspired 
by the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 
which in style and genius it greatly ex- 
cels. Even Mr. Gladstone, who holds 
manfully by the unity and common 
origin of the Dliad and the Odyssey, 
does not, I think, suggest that the 
Homeric hymns were written by Homer, 
or by another person of the same name. 
The prayer of E6s, vulgarly called Au- 
rora, for Tithonus is a melancholy 
example of “ignorance in asking.”’ 
This beaming and radiant goddess be- 
came enamoured of Tithonus, and 
humanly speaking ran away with him. 
By way of a wedding present or portion 
to her husband she prayed Zeus to con- 
fer upon him the gift of immortality. 
Zeus consented as readily as George 
the Third when he was asked for an 
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Irish peerage. He nodded and said it 
was all right, and the bride departed in 
the highest possible spirits. It was 
not the business of Zeus to remind her 
that she had forgotten the prayer 
against old age. She found she had 
married a Struldbrug —there can be no 
anachronism in the case of goddesses 
—and she did not like it. She took her 
own measures, and the later lot of 
Tithonus was not a happy one. The 
best of the Homeric hymns, the hymn 
to Hermes, was admirably translated 
by Shelley. Tennyson took the situa- 
tion as he found it in the hymn to 
Aphrodite, and made out of it a glori- 
ous poem worth all the Homeric hymns 
put together. The hymn describes al- 
most prosaically how Tithonus is con- 
stantly babbling in a weak, tremulous 
voice, and how the vigor which was 
once in his well-knit limbs has forsaken 
them. His wife tells him with unflinch- 
ing frankness that if he had been like 
that she would not have chosen him to 
live forever among the immortals, him- 
self as immortal as them. E6s would 
perhaps have improved on Donna 
Julia, and held that it was better to 
have four husbands of five-and-twenty 
than one of a hundred. It is not a 
pleasant nor a romantic picture. It 
contrasts very forcibly with the devo- 
tion of Penelope and her prayer, which 
I had the privilege of hearing Mr. Glad- 
stone roll out in his organ voice to the 
Eton boys. 
Unde Te xeipovog uvdpo¢ éigpaivotue vonua, 
She prays that she may never cheer 
the thought of a meaner man, but carry 
her reverence for Ulysses into the 
gloom of the nether world. Tennyson, 
with his delicacy, his purity, the magic 
of his genius, lifts us into a higher 
sphere than the hymn’s with 
Alas ! for this gray shadow, once a man, 
So glorious in his beauty, and thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he 
seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a god. 
I asked thee, ‘‘ Give me Immortality !”’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a 
smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they 
give. 
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But thy strong Hours indignant work’d 
their wills, 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted 
me, 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me 
maim’d, 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in ashes. 

If we want to get above that level, we 

must go to Homer himself, or to Shake- 

speare. 

The influence of classical poetry may 
be traced almost everywhere in Tenny- 
son. The exquisite quatrain in the 
** Palace of Art :’’-— 

Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d 
From off her shoulder backward borne, 
From one hand droov’d a crocus : one hand 

grasp’d 

The mild bull’s golden horn — 


is an echo of Moschus, the author of 
the famous lines—perhaps the finest 
in later Greek literature — paraphrased 
by Wordsworth in the beautiful after- 
thought to the sonnets on the Duddon. 
The parallel between Moschus and Ten- 
nyson is illustrated in Mr. St. John 
Thackeray’s ‘Greek Anthology,” a 
book with which I would cheerfully 
face a desert island-or a contested elec- 
tion. 

After ‘*Tithonus’’ comes ‘ Lucre-_ 
tius,”’? the third poem in the classical 
triplet or trio so justly celebrated in 
English poetry. We know, if possible, 
less about the life of Lucretius than we 
know about the life of Shakespeare. 
The story that his wife, Lucilia, gave 
him a philtre which drove him mad, 
and that in his madness he destroyed 
himself, has been adopted by Tenny- 
son. But it rests upon no earlier or 
better authority than St. Jerome’s. 
The ‘“* De Rerum Natura,” as we have 
it, is unfinished. But it almost cer- 
tainly remains as the author left it. It 
certainly contains no trace of insanity, 
and is incomparably the finest philo- 
sophical poem in the world, though the 
philosophy often gets in the way of the 
verse. I understand that the great men 
who write in Mind for an audience 
fit, though few, admit Lucretius to have 
been a real philosopher. He was un- 
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doubtedly a poet, a patriot, and a man 
who had tasted, like Jacques, the pleas- 
ures of life. He seems to have been 
haunted and beset by those sensuous 
and ignoble phantoms from which 
Sophocles in his old age rejoiced that 
he had escaped. But they did not in- 
terfere with the vigor or the minute- 
ness of his abstract speculations. Like 
Cicero and Catullus, and most contem- 
porary men of letters, he hated Cesar. 
Perhaps they detested him none the 
less cordially because he was as good a 
judge of literature as any of them. 
The genus irritabile vatum does not like 
a statesman and a man of the world 


who can turn phrases with a profes- | 
But whatever may | 
be thought of the story which Tenny- | 


sional quili-driver. 


son has caught up, 


two opinions about the intensely Lucre- | 
Only a| 
| This is an excellent paraphrase of 


tian character of his poem. 
great poet, who was also a great scholar, 
could have so thoroughly penetrated 
the secret and so ably expressed the 


essence of those mighty and marvellous | 
The very rugged strength | 
and majesty of lines compared with | 


hexameters. 


which Virgil seems almost tame even 
to Virgilians may be felt in such blank 
verse, at once bold and splendid, as : — 


A riotous confluence of watercourses, 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 


or the still more tremendous 


Ruining along the illimitable inane. 


Only a consummate master of blank 
verse dares to write it in that fashion. 
The dreams of Lucretius are all sug- 
geste by passayes of his own work, 
especially by the curious and unique 
analysis of love at the end of the fourth 
book. Lucretius was no Ovid. He 
abhorred licentiousness, at least in its 
grosser forms. But it besieged him, 


conflicting as it did with the plain living | 
and high thinking taught and practised | 


by his much-maligned master, Epicurus. 
He believed no more in an oread than 
Selden believed in a witch. But he 
could fancy 

how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides, 
And rosy knees and supple roundedness, 
And budded bosom-peaks. 


there cannot be | 
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Nothing, again, could be more Lucre- 
tian in tone and even in language than 
the denial of the sun’s divinity or per- 
sonality, 

Since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreak’d on wretched 
man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting 
ox 
Moan round the spit—nor knows he what 
he sees. 


Or take again these verses on the 

Epicurean gods 
who haunt 
| The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud or moves a 
wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
| Nor even lowest roll of thunder moans, 





| Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm. 


Apparet divum numen, sedesque quietz, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila 
nimbis 

Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus 
eether 

Integit, et large diffuso lumine rident. 


| But perhaps Tennyson’s handling of 
/his subject is most felicitous when he 
comes to deal with the famous invoca- 
tion of Venus at the beginning of the 
‘De Rerum Natura.” It has been 
objected that this introductory passage, 
with all its eloquence and grandeur, is 
| inconsistent with the Epicurean doc- 
'trine, not that there are no gods, but 
that they are careless of mankind. In 
| Tennyson Lucretius demands of Venus 
whether she is plaguing him because he 
‘sought to deprive her of the sacrifices 
| offered her by her votaries, 

Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 

Thy glory fly along the Italian field 

In lays that will outlast thy deity. 

Epicurus was neither an atheist nor 
a polytheist. He was rather what is 
now termed an agnostic. The Venus 
/upon whom Lucretius called was not 
‘the heroine of the ‘* Judgment of 
Paris,’’ nor the lovesick temptress of 
Adonis, but the spirit of nature, the 
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generative and recuperative principle, 
the universal mother. Yet there is an 
undertone of reference to the mistress 
of the God of War, whom he exhorts 


To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 

Round him, and keep him from the lust of 
blood 

That makes a steaming slaughter-house of 
Rome. 


The two best commentators on Lucre- 
tius are Tennyson and Munro. 

It is natural to associate the stanzas 
to Virgil with the lines on Catullus, 
which are headed “ Frater Ave atque 
Vale.”? Yet they are very different in 
scope, in purpose, and in treatment. 
The history of the earlier poem — they 
were both afterwards included in the 
same volume —is instructive. It might, 
without much perversion of language 
be called task work. For it was ‘* writ- 


ten at the request of the Mantuans for | 


the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s 
death.’? Yet in the truest sense it was 
a labor of love, as those responsible for 
the invitation must have known that it 
would be. ‘I that loved thee since my | 
day began’? was no news to any one | 


acquainted with Virgil and with Ten-| 


nyson. To call Tennyson an English 
Theocritus is to my mind absurd. To 
call him an English Virgil would be 
misleading without a good deal of quali- 
fication. 
point in the remark. Virgil’s life was 
a comparatively short one. He never 
revised his tale of Troy. 
wish it to be published, even after his 
death. He was a modest man, as Ten- 
nyson used emphatically to say. But it 
would tax the most learned and accom- 
plished of modern humanists to sug- 


gest what Virgil would have done to | 


the &neid before publication. There | 
are some unfinished lines, and exceed- | 
ingly deplorable efforts have been made 
by various commentators to complete 
them. These would of course have 
been rounded off. For the rest, one 
must have a nose which would detect 
the Patavinity of Livy to perceive | 
the roughness of the Aneid as com-| 
pared with the ‘*Georgics” or the} 
** Eclogues.”’ 


But there would be truth and | 


He did not | 
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All the chosen coin of fancy 

Flashing out from many a golden phrase 
is as fully applicable to that ‘* ocean-roll 
of rhythm” which *‘ sounds forever of 
Imperial Rome,” as to the 

Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
In the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
Unlaborious earth and oarless sea. 

The justice and the nicety of Tenny- 
son’s critical faculty are shown in his 
preferring Virgil to Hesiod, but not to 
Theocritus or to Homer. 
Landscape-lover, lord of language, 

More than he that sang the Works and 

Days. 

Nothing of the same kind is said 
about the Iliad or the Odyssey, or 
those wonderful idylls which, unlike 
| Tithonus”? flourish not in immortal 
}age, but in immortal youth. I am 
sometimes tempted to wish that Mat- 
thew Arnold had let Theocritus alone. 
So many people seem to think that 
| Gorgo and Praxinoe are Theocritus. 
‘They might as well believe that Mrs, 
| Quickly and Doll Tearsheet are Shake- 
speare. I should think the rising gen- 
eration must be getting rather tired of 

Calverley’s English and Latin puns. 
| His sympathetic rendering into excel- 
‘lent verse of the sweetest pastoral 
poet the world .ever saw seems to be 
strangely neglected. Some superficial 
grumblers condemn Virgil because he 
is imitative, because, in fact, he came 
after Theocritus and Homer. ‘ A man 
should write his own English,” said a 
'master of style. Virgil wrote his own 
Latin, though he was not ashamed of 
showing that he had read Lucretius. 
He had the same subtle power over his 
instrument as Paganini or Joachim. 
But he requires no defence. The late 
Professor Sellar showed, in a brilliant 
essay, that in all ages s and in all coun- 
tries men of every condition, class, and 
creed had found that Virgil expressed 
their inmost soul better than they could 
| express it themselves. No Englishman 
‘should be indifferent to a writer who 
has been quoted by illustrious English- 
men in every crisis of modern history, 
iby Walpole ‘and Pulteney, by Carteret 
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and Chatham, by Fox and Pitt, by 
Gladstone and Lowe, by the most emi- 
nent statesmen in 


the northern island, 
Sunder’d once from all the human race, 
Toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


One of the most Tennysonian pas- 
sages in Virgil is that perfect little pic- 
ture of childish love at first sight which 
was the special favorite of Voltaire. 
Szpibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala, 
Dux ego vester eram, vidi cum matre legen- 
tem. 

Alter ab undecimo tum me jam acceperat 
annus, 

Jam poteram ab terra fragiles contingere 
ramos : 

Ut vidi! ut perii! ut me malus abstulit 
error !1 

Virgil copied this sketch from the 
wooing of Polyphemus and Galatea in 
the Eleventh Idyil of Theocritus. But 
he amplified and improved it. Com- 
pare **‘ The Miller’s Daughter.” 

For you remember, you had set, 

That morning on the casement-edge, 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge : 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so full and bright — 
Such eyes —I swear to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light. 

The nine beautiful verses entitled 
‘‘Frater Ave atque Vale” are not the 
only tribute which Tennyson paid to 
Catullus. The hendecasyllables, ‘*O 
ye chorus of indolent reviewers,”’ are 
of course composed not only ‘in a 
metre of Catullus’’? but in Catullus’s 
favorite metre. The galliambic rhythm 
of ‘‘ Boadicea”’ is borrowed from one 
of the most magnificent of all Catul- 
lus’s poems, the celebrated ‘ Attis,”’ 
which the modern world admires and 
must admire in spite of its theme. I 
believe that if one wishes to be pedantic 
one calls these lines ** lonics a Minore 
with an anacrusis.’”’ The grief of Ca- 

1 “T saw you with my mother in our garden when 
you were a little girl, picking apples with the dew 
on them. I had shown you the way. I was just 
twelve years old. I could already reach the twigs 
from the ground to break them. How I looked at 


you! how my heart stopped! how I caught the 
madness, and what a dance it led me!” 
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tullus for the death of his brother was 
deep, simple, and lasting. He could 
not keep it to himself. It broke out 
not only in the funeral hymn from 
which Tennyson took the concluding 
words for his title, but in other poems 
on other subjects, notably in the dedi- 
cation to his friend Hortalus, probably 
Hortensius, of his translation from the 
‘‘Hair of Berenice’’ by Callimachus. 
He there says that he loved his brother 
more than life, that, in the language of 
Tennyson, he “loved him and loves 
him forever.’’ He does not go on with 
Tennyson to declare that ‘‘ the dead are 
not dead but alive.’”? He asserts else- 
where the exact contrary. But his te 
semper amabo is emphatic, and scarcely 
Roman. ‘ Tenderest of Roman poets,’’ 
as Tennyson calls him, he was. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps, the praise is not 
high. Horace’s ode on the death of 
Quintilius is not really tender. It is 
partly the sham stoicism of an Epicu- 
rean and partly the sham religion of a 
materialist, or, in his own delightful 
euphemism, ‘* parcus deorum cultor et 
infrequens’’?—as we might say, onc 
who seldom troubled the pew-openers. 
Catullus is a strange and interesting 
phenomenon. He was ruined by a 
woman, the Lesbia of his poems, the 
Clodia of history. He found out her 
true character only when, as Dr. John- 
son says of Pope and Patty Blunt, it 
was too late to transfer his confidence 
or his affection. He bewailed his 
weakness, and implored the assistance 
of Heaven to rescue him from the 
tyranny of a shameful love in verse 
which is but the more telling for the 
abrupt uncouthness of its pathos and its 
strength. His hold upon modern senti- 
ment, if sentiment, or anything except 
‘*the steamship and the railway,” can 
be modern, is chiefly due to his fraternal 
piety and to the singular affection with 
which he regarded his home. 

Sweet Catullus’s all but island olive- 
silvery Sirmio has been celebrated in 
immortal strains. Mr. Robinson Ellis 
considers that Catullus underrated Sir- 
mio, which seems odd. He has cer- 
tainly given it undying fame. 
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So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
Here is the ‘*O venusta Sirmio,”’ 

quoted by Tennyson, and the justly 

celebrated passage — 

O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Cum mens onus reponit et peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus nostrum ad Larem, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto ? 


‘‘What is happier than release from 
care when the mind lays aside its bur- 
den, when, weary with the labor of 
travel, we come to our own hearth, and 
rest in the bed for which we have 
longed ?” 

Catuilus is sometimes called the most 
original of the Latin poets. But he 
borrowed much from the Greeks, and 
several of his poems are mere trans- 
lations. The originals have almost 
wholly perished, except the famous 
Ode of Sappho, and there Catullus has 
risen nobly to the sublime height of 
that passionate outburst. Catullus’s 
powers of satire and invective were so 
great that even Cesar was afraid of 
them. But some of his shorter pieces 
are on a level with those graffiti at Pom- 
peii which are judiciously concealed 
from the eyes of Mr. Cook’s young 
friends. 

Tennyson need not fear comparison 
with the scholarly poets who preceded 
him. Jonson and Milton were very 
learned men. Dryden was a good 
scholar, and may be thought to have 
achieved, at least once, when he trans- 
lated the Twenty-ninth Ode of the third 
book of Horace, the feat of surpassing 
his own author. Samuel Johnson, a 
real poet*at his best, knew Juvenal as 
well as Tennyson knew Lucretius. 
But not one of them, not even rare 


Ben himself, was more thoroughly im- |: 


bued with the spirit of classical an- 
tiquity than the author of the ‘ Lotos 
Eaters.”? Milton is sometimes the ser- 
vant rather than the master of his 
learning. He was not unfrequently, if 
one may say so without irreverence, the 
worse for Latin. Tennyson was the 
better for everything he read. We all 
know his invitation to Frederick Mau- 
rice, if only because it describes Far- 
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ringford, where so many able penmen, 
Americans and others, have described 
the knocker off the door. No poem 
could be more thoroughly Horatian in 
style, as ‘“‘the classical reader,’ to 
whom Wordsworth appealed, at once 
perceives. While nothing can be more 
genially and characteristically English 
than the tone of these fine stanzas, with 
their allusions to the National Church, 
the rite of baptism, and the Crimean 
War, ‘ Garrulous under a roof of pine ”’ 
is ‘‘almost as alcaic”’ as one’s tutor 
used to say when one thought one had 
produced a complete example of that 
metre. ‘*The -dust and heat and 
noise of town” is and is not fumum 
et opes strepitumque Rome. Tennyson 
is always a scholar, and never a pedant. 
In his translations the meaning reap- 
pears, but the idiom is changed. 

As ‘landscape-lover’’ and ‘lord of 
language,’ some affinity may be dis- 
cerned between Tennyson and Horace, 
as well as between Tennyson and Vir- 
gil. Take, for instance, the description 
of Tivoli in the Seventh Ode of the first 
book : — 

Me nec tam patiens Lacedzeemon 
Nec tam Larisse percussit campus opime, 

Quam domus Albunez resonantis 
Et preceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.} 


In this ode, as in the celebrated de- 
scription of Soracte under its mantle of 
snow, specimens of what may be called 
Horace’s vignettes, the art is to call up 
a picture by a single phrase, or even a 
single epithet. Horace had it as well as 
Virgil, and though Tennyson was more 
indebted to Nature than to either of 
them, I think he was indebted to both, 
to ‘‘ old popular Horace,’’ as well as to 
the other ‘old poet fostered under 
friendlier skies.” 

It is a commonplace and a platitude 
to lament that we have not more of 
Tennyson’s Homeric translation. Only 
two short fragments have ever been 
given to the world. The first is the 


1 “ Neither stern Sparta nor the rich Pelasgian 
fields ever struck me like the echoing temple of the 
Sibyl, and the rush of the Anio, and the grove of 
Tibur’s founder, and the moist orchards with their 
rippling streams,” 
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comparison of the watch-fires kindled 
by the Greeks with the stars shining in 
the heavens, from the eighth book of 
the Iliad. It is a test passage. The 
man who could translate that could 
translate anything, and Tennyson prob- 
ably selected it to show what he could 
do. The triumph was complete. It 
may be said of these lines, as Tennyson 
himself said of his friend Fitzgerald’s 
**Qmar Khayam,”’ that there is “no 
version done in English so divinely 
well.’”? Perhaps the best lines both in 
the Greek and in the English are those 
which introduce the simile, 
As when in Heaven the stars above the 
moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting 
peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the 
stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his 
heart. 
The effect of the monosyllabic verb in 
the last line, followed by a break, recalls 
the famous 
Shook, but delayed to strike 
of the ‘Paradise Lost.” Tennyson 
firmly believed in blank verse as the 
proper vehicle of Homeric translation. 
Perhaps the most successful of modern 
translators is Worsley, who adopted 
the Spenserian stanza. In this particu- 
lar instance he has achieved one effect 
which deserves to be compared, and 
not unfavorably compared, with Tenny- 
son’s. The last line in the original 
describes the horses, who 
‘Eoraérec rap’ dxeodtv éiOpovov AO pipnvor. 
Fixt by their cars, waited the golden dawn, 
is Tennyson’s rendering. 
Ilard by their chariots stood, waiting the 
dawn divine, 
which is Worsley’s, sounds more impos- 
ing, and seems to close the description 
with greater force. Homer, however, 
calls the dawn neither golden nor di- 
vine, but ‘ well-throned,’? which may 
be likened to Shakespeare’s ‘ vestal 
throned in the west,’’ meaning first the 
moon, and secondly Queen Elizabeth. 
Tennyson’s second attempt, ‘‘ Achilles 
over the Trench,” is less interesting. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXII. 
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The episode of Achilles fighting under 
the immediate protection of Athene, 
and vanquishing the Trojans with the 
assistance of supernatural fire on his 
head, pertains to the perishable form 
rather than to the imperishable essence 
of the Homeric epic. The god from 
the machine does not appeal to us as it 
must have appealed to the audience of 
the Homeric rhapsodist. The knot 
never seems worthy of the champion. 
Oddly enough there is almost the same 
simile here also, except that the -watch- 
fires are this time the standard, ‘wt the 
subject of comparison. Achilles’s pri- 
vate halo is compared with them. 


And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 

To see the dread unweariable fire 

That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 

Burn’d, for the bright-eyed goddess made it 
burn. 


Homer knew nothing about the sup- 
posed invulnerability of Achilles who 
met his fate at the hands of Paris, as 
Hector told him he would. But the 
Trojans could not be expected to make 
provision against the influence of mira- 
cles upon the common trooper. 

Tennyson, as is well known, detested 
English hexameters and pentameters. 
He thought them unsuited to the genius 
of the language. He laughed at them. 
In the emphatic words of Scripture, he 
could not away with them. He liked 
the metre no better in German. He 
himself wrote English hendecasyllables, 
English galliambics, and English alcaics 
in his noble ode to Milton. He must, 
one would think, have admired — he 
could not help admiring — Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Sapphics. But hexameters, 
especially in rendering Homer, were 
his soul’s abhorrence. 


These lame hexameters, the strong-wing’d 
music of Homer ! 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous ex- 
periment. 
When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye 
Muses, in England ? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our 
Helicon ? 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany 
gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hex- 
ameters ! 


4235 
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I am not qualified to take up the 
cudgels for Voss. But Tennyson, when 
he burst out in this ferocious diatribe, 
can hardly have meant to include Dr. 
Hawtrey’s beautiful translation of Hel- 
en’s speech on the walls of Troy, be- 
ginning 
Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed 

sons of Achaia. 

Tennyson is, of course, substantially 
right. The metre is not English, and 
cannot be made so. Hawtrey knew 
better than to try it on a large scale. 
He carefully chose the scene of his ex- 
periment and succeeded accordingly. 
Clough wrote English hexameters and 
sometimes even pentameters, with 
amazing fluency and cleverness. Some- 
times, as in his lines on the Pantheon, 
he managed them with dignity and 
splendor. But as a rule he used them 
when he meant to be slipshod and 
dropped them when he meant to be se- 
rious. English pentameters are utterly 
hopeless. As Tennyson once said, 
** All men detest slops, particularly 
gruel,”’ is a fair specimen of the arti- 
cle. But his own published instances 
may be almest equalled from “ Catullus, 
whose dead songster never dies.” 
Schoolboys and professors are accus- 
tomed to imitate the smooth, mechan- 
ical elegiacs of Ovid. But these did 
not begin with that amorous versifier. 


Corneli, et factum me esse puta Hippocra- 
tem, 


is not a pretty line, but it is pure Catul- 
lus. Take another case. Catullus made 
fun of a certain Arrius, or, as we might 
say, ’Arry, for his habitual employment 
of superfluous aitches. He mentions a 
horrible rumor that since Arrius went 
to Syria, the Ionian Sea had become 
the Hivnian, as it was said of the late 
Baron Channell that “the Helen be- 
came the Ellen in passing through the 
chops of the Channell.”’ 


Jam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios 
is surely as bad as 


Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexam- 
eters. 


English hexameters have not always 


been failures. If Longfellow wrote in 
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‘* Evangeline ’’ such a barbarous experi- 
ment as 


Children’s children sat on his knee and 
heard his great watch tick, 


he also wrote, — 


Chanting the Hundredth Psalm, that grand 
old Puritan anthem, 
which is not unlike the “ strong-winged 
music of Homer.’? In Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘* Andromeda,”’ too, there are 
many Homeric lines. But these are 
the exceptions which would not be cited 
if they were not exceptions, and thus 
prove the rule. If we ever have the 
ideal translation of Homer in English 
verse, it will be in the metre of Milton 
and of Tennyson, not in his own. 
HERBERT PAUL. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IN A CARAVAN, 


** Which means, I think, that go or stay 
Affects you nothing, either way.” 

‘¢ AND that is where Parker sleeps.’” 

We craned our necks, and, stooping 
low, saw beneath the vehicle a para- 
sitic square box like a huge barnacle- 
fixed to the bottom-of the van. A box 
about four feet by two. The door of it 
was open, and Parker’s bedfellows — 
two iron buckets and a sack of potatoes. 
— stood confessed. 

“Oh, yes—very nice,” we mur- 
mured, 

“Oh! it’s awfully jolly,’ said the 
host-in-himself. 

We looked at Parker, who was peel- 
ing potatoes on the off-shaft — Parker, 
six feet two, with a soldier’s bearing — 
and we drifted off into thought. 

‘¢ And who drives ?”’ we asked, with 
an intelligent interest. 

‘*Oh, Parker. And we do all the: 
rest, you know.”’ 

It was seven o’clock in the evening 
when we joined the caravan, in a stack- 
yard on the outskirts of an Eastern 
county town. 

‘“‘That’s ’im— that’s Lord George 
Sanger,” was said of the writer by one 
of the crowd of small boys assembled 
at the stackyard gate. <A travelling: 
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menagerie and circus was advertised 
in a somewhat voyant manner on the 
town walls, and a fancied resemblance 
to the aristocratic manager thereof ac- 
credited us with an honorable connec- 
tion in the enterprise. 

‘* When do you open?” inquired an 
intelligent spectator — anxious to show 
savoir faire. 

‘*See small handbills,’’ replied the 
host-in-himself, with equal courtesy. 

‘*°Oo are yer, at any rate ?”’ inquired 
an enlightened voter. 

‘*Who are you?” we replied with 
spirit ; and, passing through the gate, 
we closed it to keep out the draught. 
Then we paid a domiciliary visit, and 
were duly shown Parker’s apartments. 

In outward appearance the caravan 
suggested an overgrown bathing-ma- 
chine. The interior resembled the 
cabin of a yacht. The walls were gaily 
decorated with painting on the panels ; 
flowers bloomed in vases fixed upon the 
wall; two prettily curtained windows 
—one a bay, the other flat— gave a 
view of the surrounding country. At 
the forward end, against the bulkhead, 
so to speak, was a small but enterpris- 
ing chest of drawers, and above it a 
large looking-glass which folded down, 
developed legs, and owned to the soft 
impeachment of being a bed. Beneath 
the starboard window a low and capa- 
cious sofa, combining the capacity of a 
locker. Under the port window was 
fixed a table against the bulkhead, where 
four people could and did dine sumptu- 
ously. When en voyage and between 
meals, charts, maps, and literature lit- 
tered this table pleasantly. <A ship’s 
clock hung over it, and a corner cup- 
board did its duty in the port quarter. 
A heavy plush curtain closed off the 
kitchen and pantry, which were roomy 
and of marvellous capacity. Then the 
back door —in halves—and the back 
steps, brass-bound, treacherous. 

In front there was a little verandah 
with supporting columns of bamboo. 
Here we usually sat when travelling — 
Parker in the right-hand corner han- 
dling the ribbons of the tandem cart- 
horses with skill and discretion. 

As dinner was not ready, we pro- 
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ceeded to pitch the small tent wherein 
the two men were to sleep. It was a 
singular tent, with a vast number of 
pendent ropes which became entangled 
at the outset. We began with zeal, but 
presently left the ropes and turned our 
attention to the pegs. These required 
driving in with a wooden mallet and a 
correct eye. Persons unaccustomed to 
such work strike the peg on one side — 
the mallet goes off at a tangent and 
strikes the striker with force upon the 
shin-bone. 

Finally Parker said he would put up 
the tent ‘* by’n-by.”” 

There was a Bedlington terrier — 
Parker’s dog—attached (literally) to 
the caravan. He was tied to one’..of 
the bamboo columns on the foreeastle, 
and when Parker absented himself for 
long he usually leaped off the platform 
and sought death by strangulation — 
this we discovered later. When we 
abandoned the tent we thought we 
would cheer up the dog. 

‘Don’t touch him, sir; 
you,”’ said Parker. 

Of course we touched him; no man 
who respects himself at all is ready to 
admit that a dog bites him. It was 
wonderful how that dog and Parker 
understood each other. But the bite 
was not serious. 

At last dinner was ready, and we are 
prepared to take any horrid oath re- 
quired that no professional cook could 
set before a king potatoes more mealy. 
This only, of all the items in the menu, 
is mentioned, because where potatoes 
are good the experienced know that 
other things will never be amiss. 

We waited on ourselves, and placed 
the dirty dishes, plates, and forks upon 
the back step, where Parker replaced 
them in a few minutes, clean. 

**Oh!” exclaimed the hostess-in-her- 
self, about ten P.M., when we were 
smoking the beatific pipe. ‘“ By the 
way — Parker’s dinner ! ”’ 

In response to united shouts Parker 
appeared, and learned with apparent 
surprise that he had omitted to dine. 
He looked pale and worn, and told us 
that he had been blowing out the air- 
beds. At eleven o’clock we two men 


he’ll bite 
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left the ladies and went out into the 
cold moonlight, where our tent looked 
remarkably picturesque. Of course we 
fell over a tent-peg each, and the host 
lost his watch-key. Parker came for- 
ward —dining—to explain where the 
ropes were, and fell over one himself, 
losing a piece of cold boiled beef in the 
grass. We hunted for it with a lucifer 
match. Its value was enhanced by the 
knowledge that when the bed was shut 
down and had developed its legs the 
larder was inaccessible. After some 
time Parker discovered that the dog 
had been let loose and had found the 
beef some moments before. He ex- 
plained that it was a singular dog and 
preferred to live by dishonesty. Un- 
stolen victuals had for him no zest. 
He added that the loss was of no con- 
sequence, as he never had been very 
keen on that piece of beef. We finally 
retired into the tent, and left Parker 
still at work completing several con- 
tracts he had undertaken to carry 
through ‘‘ by’n-by.’’ He said he pre- 
ferred doing them over-night, as it was 
no good getting up before five on these 
dark autumnal mornings. 

As an interior the tent was a decided 
success. We went inside and hooked 
the flap laboriously from top to bottom. 
Then we remembered that the host’s 
pyjamas were outside. He undid two 
hooks only and attempted to effect a 
sortie through the resultant interstice. 
He stuck. The position was undigni- 
fied and conducive to weak and futile 
laughter. At last Parker had to leave 
the washing-up of the saucepans to 
come to.the rescue, while the dog 
barked and imagined that he was at- 
tending a burglary. 

It was nearly midnight before we 
made our first acquaintance with an 
air-bed, and it took us until seven 
o’clock the next morning to get on to 
speaking terms with it. The air-bed, 
like the Bedlington terrier, must be 
approached with caution. Its manner 
is, to say the least of it, repellent. 
Unless the sleeper (save the mark !) lies 
geometrically in the centre, the air 
rushes to one side and the ignorant roll 
off the other. If there were no bed- 
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clothes one could turn round easily, but 
the least movement throws the un- 
tucked blanket incontinently into space, 
while the instability of the bed pre- 
cludes tucking in. Except for these 
and a few other drawbacks, the air-bed 
may safely be recommended. 

The next morning showed a white 
frost on the grass, and washing in the 
open, in water that had stood all night 
lin a bucket, was, to say the least of 


it, invigorating. Parker browned our 





| boots, put a special edge of his own 
| 
| 


upon our razors, attended to the horses, 
oiled the wheels, fetched the milk, filled 
the lamps of the paraffin stove, bought 
}a gallon of oil, and carried a can of 
water from a neighboring farm before 
| breakfast, just by way —he explained 
'—of getting ready to start his day’s 
| work. 

| An early start had been projected, 
| but owing to the fact that after break- 
| fast Parker had to beat the carpet, wash 
| the dishes, plates, cups and saucers, 
| knives and forks, and his own face, 
| strike the tent, let the air out of the air- 
|beds, roll up the water-proof sheets, 
| clean the saucepans, groom the horses, 
|Ship the shafts, send off a parcel from 
'the station, buy two loaves of bread, 
;and thank the owner of the stackyard 
| — owing, I say, to the fact that Parker 
jhad these things to accomplish while 
| we ** did the rest,’ it was eleven o’clock 
| before all hands were summoned to get 
‘her’? out of the narrow gateway. 
This was safely accomplished, by 
| Parker, while we walked round, looked 
knowingly at the wheels, sternly at the 
gate-posts, and covertly at the specta- 
tors. 

Then we clambered up, the host-in- 
himself cracked the whip, Parker gath- 
‘ered up his reins. 

*“Come up, Squire! 
Nancy !” 

And the joy of the caravaneer was 
| ours. 

This joy is not like the joy of other 
;men. For the highroad, the hedge- 
rows, the birds, the changing sky, the 
/ever-varying landscape, belong to the 
caravaneer. He sits in his moving 
| home and is saturated with the freedom 


Come up, 

















of the gipsy without the haunting mem- 
ory of the police, which sits like Care 
on the roof of the gipsy van. Book on 
lap, he luxuriates on the forecastle when 
the sun shines and breeze blows soft. 
noting idly the passing beauty of the 
scene, returning peaceably to the 
printed page. When rain comes, as it 
sometimes does in an English summer, 
he goes inside and gives a deeper atten- 
tion to the book, while Parker drives 
and gets wet. Getting wet is one of 
Parker’s duties. And through rain and 
sunshine he moves on ever, through 
the peaceful and never dull—the 
incomparable beauty of an English 
pastoral land. The journey is accom- 
plished without fatigue, without anx- 
iety ; for the end of it can only be the 
quiet corner of a moor, or some sleepy 
meadow. Speed is of no account— 
distance immaterial. The caravaneer 
looks down with indifference upon the 
dense curiosity of the smaller towns ; 
the larger cities he wisely avoids. 

The writer occupied the humble post 
of brakesman—elected thereto in all 
humility by an overpowering majority. 
The duties are heavy, the glory small. 
A clumsy vehicle like a caravan can 
hardly venture down the slightest in- 
cline without a skid under the wheel 
and a chain- round the spoke. This 
necessitates the frequent handling of a 
heavy piece of iron, which is black and 
greasy at the top of a hill and red-hot 
at the bottom. 

A steep hill through the town dis- 
pelled the Lord George Sanger illusion 
at one fell blow, the rustic-urban mind 
being incapable of conceiving that that 
self-named nobleman could demean 
himself to the laying of the skid. 

Of the days that followed there re- 
mains the memory of pleasant, sunny 
days and cool evenings, of the partridge 
plucked and cleaned by the roadside, 
fried deliciously over the paraffin flame, 
amidst fresh butter and mushrooms 
with the dew still on them. We look 
back with pleasure to the quiet camp 
in a gravel-pit on a hilltop far from the 
haunts of men —to the pitching of the 
tent by moonlight in a meadow where 
the mushrooms gleamed like snow, to 
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be duly gathered for the frying-pan 
next morning by the host-in-himself 
and in pyjamas. Nor are the sterner 
sides of caravan life to be forgotten — 
the calamity at the brow of a steep 
hill, where a nasty turn made the steady 
old wheeler for once lose his head and 
his legs ; the hard-fought battle over a 
half-side of bacon between the Bedling- 
ton terrier and the writer when that 
mistaken dog showed a marked prefer- 
ence for the stolen Wiltshire over the 
partridge bone of charity. 

And there are pleasant recollections 
of friends made, and, alas! lost so 
soon ; of the merry evening in a coun- 
try house, of which the hospitable host 
in his capacity of justice of the peace 
gave us short shrift in the choice be- 
tween the county gaol and his hospital- 
ity. Unless we consented to sleep 
beneath his roof and eat his salt, he 
vowed he would commit us for vaga- 
bonds without visible means of support. 
We chose the humiliation of a good 
dinner and a sheeted bed. The same 
open-handed squire hung partridges in 
our larder, and came with us on the 
forecastle to pilot us through his own 
intricate parish next day. 

Also came the last camp and the, last 
dinner, at which the writer distin- 
guished himself, and the host-in-himself 
was at last allowed to manipulate (with 





accompanying lecture) a marvellous 
bivouac-tin containing a compound 


called beef & la mode, which came pro- 
vided with its own spirits of wine and 
wick, both of which proved ineffectual 
to raise the temperature of the beef 
above a mediocre tepidity. Parker, 
having heard that the remains of this 
toothsome dish were intended for his 
breakfast, wisely hid it with such care 
that the dog stole it and consumed it, 
with results which cannot be dwelt 
upon here. 

Of the vicissitudes of read travel we 
recollect but little. The incipient sea- 
sickness endured during the first day 
has now lost its sting ; the little differ- , 
ences about the relative virtues of devy- 
illed partridge and beef @ la mode are 
forgotten, and only the complete noy- 
elty, the heedless happiness of it all 
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remains. We did not even know the 
day of the week or the date; which 
ignorance, my masters, has a wealth of 
meaning nowadays. 

. Date — oh, ask Parker!” we would 
say. 

And Parker always knew. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
MID-WINTER IN THESSALY. 
Ir is said that during one of the later 
expeditions to arctic regions a discus- 


sion arose among some ice-bound ex-| 
plorers as to which is less endurable — | 


excessive heat or intense cold. There 
was present a medical officer who had 
taken part the previous year in the 
British expedition to Ashanti; he de- 
clared that, of the two extremes, he 
would choose exposure to a low tem- 
perature ; for whereas it is always pos- 
sible, with proper appliances, to protect 
one’s self from cold, no expedient 
suffices to keep one cool in the fierce- 
ness of tropical heat. This may be true 
enough of the grades of temperature 
just within either limit of human en- 
durance ; but in ordinary European ex- 
perience far more discomfort is caused 
by low than by high readings of the 
thermometer. For downright, resource- 
less cheerlessness commend us to an 
Eastern town under a visitation of cold, 
where the chief business of architects 
and upholsterers has been to provide 
protection from heat. Such at least 
was the conviction forced on the minds 
of our party, arriving at Larissa during 
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from their violet skirts ; a bitter north 
wind swept down from the mountains ; 
lashing rain changed hilly roads into 
water-courses, and level ones into 
sloughs of ineffable despond. 

To arrive at nightfall at the capital of 
Thessaly —the granary of Greece — 
under these circumstances was some- 
what depressing ; still, {he town looked 
cheerful from a distahice, for it was the 
eve of Friday, the Moslem Sabbath, 
and every minaret bore its girdle of 
lamps, twinkling gaily against the dark 
sky. But worse was to come. Our 
hotel — the {evodoxyeiov rod ’OAvurod, or 
hostelry of Olympus — bore evidence of 
the revival of prosperity which annex- 
ation to Greece brought to Thessaly in 
1881 ; formerly a common khan, it has 
been rebuilt, and outwardly, with dis- 
play of broad white walls and multitu- 
dinous green shutters, promises some 
degree of comfort according to Euro- 
pean notions, especially from the con- 
trast it affords ‘tethe rest of. the town, 
which is mostly mud-built. © 

Ne crede colori! Amore inhospitable 
retreat for a bitter winter night could 
hardly have been devised. There was 
hardly any furniture except beds in the 
lofty rooms (beds happened to be the 
only furniture we had brought with 
us); the only carpets in the house were 
; hung on the walls of a gaunt sitting- 
room, where all the servants and several 
\idlers from the street were gathered 
|round a small brazier of charcoal ; and 
_ throughout this large house there is not 
|a single fireplace or stove, for all cook- 


|ing is done at the hotel restaurant in 








a memorable tempest which swept over | the next street but one. The walls are 
Greece last January. The previous day|so thin as to seem, on this blustery 
had been one of delusive splendor. | night, as if their sole purpose were to 
Basking on deck of the steamer which | prevent the contents of the rooms being 
brqught .us from the Pireus up the blown into the streets; positively, it 
/Egean Sea to Volo, we had compla-! was colder indoors than out. To crown 
cently compared the cloudless sky and | all, every corner of the house was per- 
blue sea to the leaden environment| vaded with that stench which of all 
which winter wraps round angulus ille| others is least endurable by civilized 
terrarum, fondly cleped by her sons thej|,nostrils. 

Pride of the Ocean. Four-and-twenty| However, it was no use showing 
hours had brought about a grievous | peevishness under the inevitable ; to 
change. First, a fleecy scud had crept | do so would be in discreditable contrast 
across the sky ; then tall clouds piled | with the unfailing good-humor of the 
themselves upon it, flashing lightning! townspeople of all classes — whether 
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Greeks or Turks. The only thing to do 
was to keep on every available wrap, 
and get some dinner at the restaurant, 
where English travellers are sufficiently 
rare to ensure for us curious but re- 
spectful attention. It was fairly warm 
in the dining-saloon, though everybody, 
including a party of Greek officers, 
dined in their greatcoats. 

After dinner we were slow in turning 
out to face the frosty gale, and, pre- 
ceded by a porter carrying a Chinese 
lantern, struggled back through filth 
ankle-deep to the Hotel of Olympus. 
Without the leading of that kindly light 
it would hardly have been possible to 
thread the miry labyrinth, for gas is of 
course unknown in Larissa, and as 
petroleum lamps are few and very far 
between, even in the main street, the 
darkling wayfarer may easily find him- 
self up to his middle in a muck-heap, or 
heels over head in one of the pits dug 
for the trees with which the munici- 
pality propose to adorn the zAareia or 
principal square. The old town law, 


making it penal to move about after 
dark without a lantern, has lately been 
repealed ; but in fact nearly every one 
carries a colored paper lantern for his 
own safety, and the effect of the danc- 
ing lights is very pretty. 

An important ceremony awaited us 


before we got tobed. The kind consid- 
eration of the government at Athens 
had caused our approach to be an- 
nounced to the demarch or préfet of 
Larissa by telegram. The message had 
been sent from Volo before we left that 
town, but was delivered in Larissa 
some time after our arrivai. The de- 
march, much concerned that we had 
not been received with more attention, 
came to explain the circumstances. It 
was, it seems, the Feast of St. John; 
the telegraph clerk at Larissa was 
named John ; he had been celebrating 
the festival of his eponymus not wisely, 
but too well; in fact—rarest of all 
misdemeanors in Greece —he had got 
very drunk. The demarch was profuse 
in expressing his chagrin ; and his pur- 
pose of retribution on the delinquent 
was rendered to us by the interpreter 
to the effect that poor John “ would be 
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stopped for one — two months, and per- 
haps, in the end, thrown away alto- 
gether!’’? We entertained some hope, 
that, inasmuch as “ John” is the only 
man within many miles of Larissa who 
can transmit or receive telegrams, his 
services will, by this time, have been 
found indispensable. 


Things wore a brighter aspect next 
morning. The rain had stopped; it 
was as cold as ever, but the wind was 
busy drying up the streets. 

Larissa is in a very interesting state 
of transition. For centuries the city 
and the magnificent province of Thes- 
saly, of which it is the capital, slum- 
bered—and groaned in its slumber— 
under Turkish misrule, till it was ceded 
to Greece in 1881 under the Treaty of 
Berlin. It is the only part of that king- 
dom where large landed proprietors are 
still to be found — scarcely, in sooth, to 
be found, for most of them, being 
Turks, have retired to Constantinople, 
in spite of the inducements which the 
Greek government have offered them to 
remain. That enlightened and cour- 
ageous statesman, Monsieur Tricoupi, 
recognizing the evils of absentee land- 
lordism, has been specially conciliatory 
towards the Moslem subjects of the 
Greek crown, and the general popula- 
tion of Greeks, Turks, and Jews (there 
are still about thirty thousand Moham- 
medans in Thessaly) live together on 
most amicable terms, though occupy- 
ing distinct quarters in the towns. But 
most of the landlords have persisted in 
departing, and are content to draw their 
rents and spend them in the Turkish 
capital. 


The town of Larissa itself has, as yet, 
lost little of its Oriental character. The 
demarch, the nomarch, and other offi- 
cials are, of course, Greek, and look 
back with some regret to the time 
when, in greater ease and with less 
responsibility, they lived in their native 
provinces. But they are proud of their 
fine territory and confident in the future 
of their town, which must, when the 
resources of the country are further 
opened up, become an important trad- 
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ing centre. Already the railway unites 
it to Volo on the east, where there is a 
splendid natural harbor (the British 
squadron of five war-ships was anchored 
there at the time of our visit), and to 
Trikala and Kalabak on the west ; and 
there is a movement on foot to carry 
the line further to the west, across the 
Turkish frontier through Albania by 
Janina to the coast opposite Corfu—a 
route at present wholly closed to tray- 
ellers on account of Turkish brigandage. 
Meanwhile, the municipality, aided by 
the government, have carried out some 
improvements in the town. A wide 
street has been cut right through the 
centre of the Turkish rookery, and along 
this, stone-built houses are beginning 
to take the place of mud walls. Stone, 
however, must always be a costly exotic 
in Larissa, for throughout the vast 
plain around it is hardly possible to find 
a pebble big enough to throw at a dog. 
Probably before long it will be found 
profitable to start brickworks in the 
neighborhood. 


From two points of view this‘ancient 
town presents a striking appearance. 
One of these is at the far end of the 
bridge which here spans the Peneus, 
or, as the Turks call it, the Salamvrias. 
The natives credit the Romans with 
having built this bridge ; but, whatever 
be the date of its foundation, its nine 
pointed arches denote reconstruction by 
a later people. Viewed from the river- 
bank a little below the bridge the town 
looks its best, rising from a girdle of 
lofty poplars with tier upon tier of 
warm-toned walls, crowned by the cu- 
pola and minarets of the principal 
mosque, and all mirrored in the glassy 
flood. 

To reach the other point of view we 
must recross the bridge, pausing to 
watch the town water-carriers labori- 
ously scooping water out of the river, 
and pouring it into cowhides borne 
pannier-wise by half-starved ponies. 
The apertures of the hides are kept 
open by bunches of brush, and half the 
contents of each jarful is spilt over the 
patient animal’s quarters, as he stands 
haunch-deep in the river. It takes 
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about half an hour to fill each pair of 
hides in this archaic way; the loaded 
beast then climbs painfully up to the 
town —the water squirting freely from 
rents and seams inthe leather. It is on 
this primitive method of supply that 
the entire town of some ten thousand 
inhabitants depends, for the wells at- 
tached to private houses have become 
deservedly suspect. The water of the 
Peneus is’ said to be wholesome ; but 
when, as we saw it, it is swollen with 
winter floods and as yellow as the 
Tiber, it was a comfort to reflect that 
Larissa has store of sound, if not par- 
ticularly palatable, wine. Moreover, it 
is hardly encouraging to observe that 
a gigantic muck-heap, where all the 
refuse of the town is cast — the happy 
hunting-ground of innumerable dogs, 
poultry, magpies, and pert little East- 
ern jackdaws — occupies about an acre 
and a half of the river-bank immedi- 
ately above where the water-skins are 
filled. 

Pursue we then our way up the princi- 
pal street, past the bazaar and Turkish 
café, where dozens of wide-breeched, 
be-fezzed, and be-slippered citizens are 
drinking coffee, bolting sweetmeats, 
and sucking away at huge hubble-bub- 
bles. Once into the Turkish quarter 
and you are back in the Middle Ages. 
No wheeled carriage may venture on 
that fearsome pavement, for Turks 
always go on horseback ; and though 
the roadway suffices for their quick- 
footed barbs, you, on foot, must hop 
from promontory to island, and from 
island to isthmus in the ocean of filth. 
Still you will be tempted to linger here 
and there ; for although the house-walls 
facing the street are, after Oriental 


fashion, mostly without windows, here 


and there an open door gives a glimpse 
into a sunny court, where ripe oranges 
and lemons gleam among their rich 
verdure, and palm-fronds cast flickering 
shadows across paved garden-paths, 
and you pass on, wondering what man- 
ner of life the men, and most of all, the 
rarely seen women, pass in these old- 
world abodes. 

Entrance to the mosques is rarely 
refused to Christians, except on festi- 
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vals, and it is to the top of the highest 
minaret in the town that we are bound. 
The narrow spiral staircase affords no 
more than head-and-shoulder room ; 
the steps are foul with summer-blown 
dust, with bones brought in by owls and 
kites, besides other venerable rubbish ; 
and after what seems interminable 
gyration, we emerge upon the airy gal- 
lery which encircles the top of the 
slender tower. It is a crazy perch, for 
the whole structure sways sensibly in 
the strong wind, and it seems as if a 
moderate kick would send the frail 
parapet clattering down on the tile-roof 
far below ; but, if your head is steady, 
the view well repays the labor of the 
ascent. Beneath your feet cluster the 
flat-roofed houses; here and there a 
chimney rises, crowned with an im- 
mense stork’s nest, making one wonder 
how the domestic economy of the 
bipeds within the house can be recon- 
ciled with that of the bipeds without. 
From the dusky labyrinth of streets 
spring twenty-six minarets, like silvery 
bodkins, besides the one to which we 
are clinging. Then let your eye travel 
over the splendid prospect lying beyond 
the town. Full forty miles the fat plain 
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long perspective a range of snowy 
peaks, till the faint outlines of Epirus 
and Albania close the view. There is 
something in the breadth of this hori- 
zon, the rich plain and royal sweep of 
mountain-crests, that recalls the pano- 
rama of Alps and level Lombardy, 
viewed from the towers of Turin. 

After all this brilliancy and breadth, 
how strangely narrow and dim the in- 
terior of the mosque seems when we 
descend! We stand awhile on the 
threshold of the inner court, corre- 
sponding to the choir or chancel of a 
Christian church. Worshippers enter 
one by one, kick off their slippers, pay 
their devotions, and so depart ; and ail 
the time a muezzin, kneeling on a car- 
pet and leaning his back against a wall, 
chants monotonously and discordantly 
from the Koran. 


There is not much winter shooting in 
the immediate environs of Larissa. 
The great fenceless, almost treeless, 
plain, with its monotonous tracts alter- 
nately of ploughed land, dead stubble, 
or withered weeds, seems to harbor 
little winged game after the quails have 
left. Bustard, it is true, are tolerably 





is spread east and west, and five-and- 
twenty north and south, with hardly a 
tree to break the level, save where the 
peasants’ cots cluster round the fortified 
granges of the landowners. The north- 
ern horizon is closed by the massive 
rampart of mountains which marks the 
latest shrinkage of Ottoman rule. It is 
a magnificent barrier, though it will not 
serve to bar the new-born aspirations 
of the Hellenes ; and many impatient 
eyes are already turning towards the 
land of promise, where the dozing 
Porte still holds its sway. 

As we stand, Pelion is far to the 
right ; in front of us is Ossa; and to 


the left the domes and cusps of mightier | 


Olympus tower over all, sagaciously 
assigned of old as the abode of shad- 
owy deities, whose priests found these 
inaccessible heights as convenient to 
their cult as modern ecclesiastics have 
sometimes proved the labyrinths of 
controversial theology to be to theirs. 


plentiful ; but they are keenly looked 
after ‘by local gunners, who may be 
seen bringing them in for sale, slung 
on the saddles of their mules or ponies. 

But our kind friends in Larissa were 
determined to provide us amusement of 
the kind dear to Englishmen, and the 
demarch arranged for us an expedition 
to the preserves of a Turkish land- 
owner, distant about ten miles from the 
city, on the southern spurs of Mount 
Ossa. 

It was a glorious morning when we 
set out. Not a cloud floated in the sky, 
the gale had subsided, there was a 
delicious freshness in the air, and 
to the north Mount Olympus rose 
clear and glistening, betokening. steady 
weather. As above mentioned, there 
is only one street in Larissa over which 
a carriage can be driven, and as this 
does not lead in the direction we wished 
to go, a long detour had to be made after 
leaving the eastern gate of the city ; 





Farther again to the west stretches in 





here axle-deep in ploughed fields,.there 
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bumping through Moslem cemeteries, 
and wholly over ways which any Lon- 
don cab-driver would pronounce im- 
passable. However, after a couple of 
miles of this work, we gained the new 
Greek road running straight and fair 
to Hagyia, and the procession of three 
carriages rattled on ata good pace. A 
diversion was caused in crossing a 
stream some five miles from the start, 
where two small grebes were sighted 
on the water. <A great loading of guns 
took place. The English chasseurs 
were invited to descend and open the 
sport ; but they waived the privilege, 
declaring the birds not to be ducks, but 
only plongeurs, and tierefore not worth 
powder and shot. It was clear that 
their motives were misunderstood, and 
that they were suspected of having 
misgivings of their ability to hit such 
small objects. To the demarch there- 
fore fell the lot to approach and fire, 
which he did with great eagerness, but 
without effect. 

Progress was resumed. In the dis- 
tance appeared our rendezvous, a large 


wood at the foot of the mountains, just 
under the hill-village of Marmagnano, 
and the ground began to look more 


gamey. Three wild geese rose far out 
of shot from a swampy meadow, and a 
hare moved out of some rushes after we 
had left the highroad and were driving 
across the open plain. 

The first ceremony on arriving was 
an excellent déjeuner & la fourchette, 
spread al fresco, on the short turf in the 
bright warm sunshine. There were six 
regular guns —two Turkish gentlemen, 
two Greeks, and two Englishmen ; but 
in addition nearly all the beaters, of 
whom there were a score or so, were 
armed with fowling-pieces of all sorts. 
It was a pretty scene ; the bivouac, the 
groups of romantically dressed peas- 
ants, the excited dogs, the picketed 
horses. The wood was very thick 
copse, of great extent, and containing 
some magnificent plane-trees, oaks, and 
black poplars. The defect of Greek 
scenery, as a rule, is the want of trees ; 
those that are allowed to stand are 
cruelly maltreated — the hard wood be- 
ing lopped and hacked for fuel, the firs 
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being gashed and bled to the verge of 
death for resin, with which the Greeks 
love to spoil their excellent wine. It is 
therefore a great treat to get into a 
bit of real woodland, and the russet 
caks and silvery poplar-stems towered 
nobly against the blue mountain back- 
ground. 

It was not, let it be confessed, with- 
out some qualms of misgiving that we 
surveyed the dense jungle before us 
and took anxious note of the number of 
guns — nearly twenty in all — with 
which the battue was to be conducted. 
What was the plan of operations ? we 
asked ; were we to walk in line, or were 
we to be stationed round the covert ? 
“Ah! il faut aller partout,” replied 
our host, waving both hands airily in 
the direction of the wood, ‘et quand 
vous entendez aboyer les chiens — alors, 
vous cherchez une bonne place.”’ 

This was not very reassuring ; how- 
ever, the party soon scattered through 
the copse, and operations began. Once 
more the unskilfulness of the English 
sportsmen became too manifest. <A 
blackbird was observed sitting on a 
bramble-bush ; a native chasseur pointed 
him out to the foreigner, who refused to 
shoot. Ah! it was-too small a mark 
for him, so down went the Greek, stoop- 
ing low, stalked the quarry, obtained a 
safe sitting shot, and, with a prodigious 
report, laid the unlucky songster low. 

But there is a bigger game on foot. 
It is time for each to seek “‘ une bonne 
place,” for the dogs are barking wildly. 
The pack, by the by, is a mixed one; 
there is one English fox-hound, three 
pointers, and six or seven nondescripts. 
They are tearing through the under- 
wood throwing their tongues merrily — 
pointers and all. A grey object darts 
shadow -like across a glade — stay! 
don’t shoot! it is one of the pack; no, 
by the chaste huntress! it is a jackal, 
and we should earn effusive gratitude 
from the shepherds if we could secure 
his skin. But it is too late now, he is 
away to the hill, and we shall see him 
nomore. A fine old red dog-fox is not 
so lucky ; he is bowled over by one of 
the beaters, who falls upon him and 
flays him on the spot —thereby putting 
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himself two clear days’ wages to the 
good, for a fox-skin commands five 
drachmas in Larissa market. Had the 
woodcocks been in, there would have 
been one in every bush, we were as- 
sured; the hard weather had driven 
them to the coast, and only four or five 
couple were bagged. 

One of the prettiest sights of the day 
was afforded by a pair of white-tailed 
eagles which had their eyrie, a huge 
agglomeration of sticks, in the fork of 
an immense poplar not more than thirty 
feet above the ground. They were very 
bold, and it was not till several shots 
had been fired that they left their 
stronghold, and rising slowly on broad 
pinions to a great height, they con- 
tinued soaring far above our heads for 
the rest of the day. Birds of prey, 
indeed, were much more conspicuous 
in this preserve than game, and better 
opportunity could not be had of watch- 
ing the habits of buzzards (both the 
rough-legged and common kind), kites, 
harriers, kestrels, sparrow and other 
hawks. 

As it wore to afternoon the heat be- 
came oppressive ; the party were scat- 
tered far and wide ; game was scarce, 
and two of us made our way back to 
the carriages to rejoin a Greek friend 
who had accompanied us from Athens. 
Not being a sportsman, he had not 
joined in the chase; none the less, 
however, had he met with his adven- 
ture. Visitors to Thessaly are always 
cautioned about the ferocity of the 
sheep-dogs. These strong Molossian 
hounds are prized by the shepherds as 
the guardians of their flocks against 
jackals ; if a stranger is attacked he 
may defend himself with a knife ; but 
—such is the custom of the country 
—if he shoots one of them in self- 
defence, the shepherds shoot him, and 
there is not much chance of redress. 
Our contemplative friend was strolling 
along the woodside, when he was sud- 
denly set upon by two of these fero- 
cious animals. A long, black overcoat 
which he wore was instantaneously 
bereft of its tails—torn off by their 
powerful fangs ; and then, with admi- 
rable presence of mind, he bethought 
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him of Ulysses’s tactics when, on his 
return to Ithaca, he was attacked by 
his own dogs — he sut down. 

It is an infallible recipe; the dogs 
accept the surrender ; they are content 
with setting the trespasser at bay, and 
they keep him there till their master 
comes to call him to account. The 
lesson is worth bearing in mind by 
visitors in these lands ; for the conduct 
of the sheep-dog is the single exception 
to the hospitality shown to travellers in 
the interior of Greece. 

As this day of memorable brilliancy 
drew to a close, a remarkable display 
of bird-life presented itself. The great 
fresh-water lake of Karlé, producing 
vast shoals of carp, and attracting large 
flights of wild-fowl, lies between the 
mountain-groups of Pelion and Ossa. 
It seems to be the remains of the inland 
sea which once flowed over the plains 
of Larissa and Trikala, the waters of 
which found an escape through the 
beautiful vale of Tempe. Immense 
flights of cormorants, coming from the 
direction of the Karlé lake, but possibly 
travelling from the Gulf of Salonike, 
farther to the east, appeared in the 
sky, moving steadily towards the nor’- 
nor’-west. The first and largest of 
these flights, formed in the shape of a 
huge V, could not have contained less 
than fifteen hundred or two thousand 
birds. From point to point of the V 
appeared to measure about two miles. 
This great flight was followed by others, 
numbering from one hundred and fifty 
to five hundred in each. Im all, there 
could not have been less than four 
or five thousand birds passing over 
our heads in the space of half an hour, 
out of gunshot, but so near that we 
could hear the sound of their wings 
in the still air. The well-known or- 
nithologist, Mr. Harting, was of our 
party; but, having remained longer 
than we in the wood, he saw only the 
last of the smaller flights at a consider- 
able distance, and thought they were 
geese. But we examined the birds 
carefully through a telescope, and most 
clearly they were cormorants, bound 
for some definite and distant point. 
The number of fish consumed by such 
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a multitude of these destructive birds 
must be prodigious. 


It had been our intention to journey 
through the Vale of Tempe to Salonike, 
about four days’ dzive, but every one 
whom we consulted warned us strenu- 
ously against the danger of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Security, which is now absolute within 
the frontiers of Greece,is as far as ever 
it was from prevailing in Turkey. The 


passes of Olympus, and the whole of | 
the Albanian Mountains, are infested | 
by brigands, who sustain themselves by | 


levying blackmail on the farmers and 
villagers, and are always on the lookout 
for travellers whom they may hold at 
ransom. We asked if we could not ob- 
tain a Turkish escort. ‘* Of course you 


may,’ was the reply, ‘* but that would | 
“ J ad 
Turkish 


ensure your capture. The 
soldiers seldom receive any pay, and 
would certainly sell you to the brig- 
ands.’’ We pointed to our arms and a 
plentiful supply of ammunition. ‘ Use- 
less,’ they said; ‘*you would never 
have a chance of usingthem. The first 
notice you would have would be a loud 
command to halt, from a band concealed 
in rocks and brush, and if you disre- 
garded it you would be shot down.”’ 
So, reluctantly enough, we altered 
our plans. But it is exasperating that 
these beautiful highlands should remain 
inaccessible through the indolence and 
incapacity of a rotten government. 
Where the will exists, the means of 
putting down brigandage are easy and 
inexpensive. They were adopted to 
good purpose in Greece during M. Tri- 
coupi’s first administration. He armed 
the peasantry, and set a price on every 
brigand’s head. The peasants, hardy 
and warlike, were delighted at the 
chance of ridding themselves of their 
hated tormentors, and nothing has been 
heard of brigandage in Greece since 
the capture of Colonel Synge in 1881. 
That gentleman occupied a large farm 
on the borders of Albania. Relying 
on the fidelity and courage of his re- 
tainers, he laughed at the warnings of 
his friends, till one night his grange 
was surrounded and attacked. He 
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made good his defence, till the maraud- 
ers managed to fire the premises, 
Burned and smoked out, he was cap- 
tured ; between twenty and thirty of 
his Albanians were murdered on the 
spot, and he himself was carried off 
and held to ransom for the usual price 
asked for an Englishman, £15,000, 
coupled with the conditions of indem- 
nity for the band, and the release of 
some of their friends who were in 





prison. The English government paid 
down the ransom, recovering it after- 
wards from the Turks by stopping it 
out of the revenues of Cyprus ; the 
other conditions were agreed to, and it 
is said that the chief of the band retired 
‘to one of the islands, where he has 
since lived in comfortable and peaceable 
circumstances. 

But that was the end of it, and since 
then tourists have been as safe from 
‘molestation in all parts of Greece as 
they are in Dumbartonshire. 


The agricultural wealth of the two 
great plains of Thessaly, that of Larissa 
and the greater one of Trikala, profuse 
as it is, is capable of manifold increase. 
There is, as yet, no land-hunger here ; 
at present there are not enough men to 
cultivate the soil in the sense that 
Western people understand cultivation. 
The use of manure, if not unknown, is 
at least not practised, though, heaven 
knows, the streets of every town might 
furnish plenty- of good material ; the 
ars of wheat are reaped with as little 
straw as possible, the remainder being 
burnt ; each farmer crops one-third of 
his holding annually, the remaining 
two-thirds lying fallow. The grain is 
of splendid quality, and is exported 
largely to Italy for the manufacture of 
macaroni. It is a sadly spendthrift sys- 
tem, for the fallow land is not really 
resting, but is burdened with a rank 
growth of thistles and other weeds, the 
strength of which (some of the thistles 
grow eight feet high) testifies to the 
generous qualities of this deep, dry 
alluvium. To the politician or philan- 
thropist, worried and puzzled by the 
land problem in the restless, toiling 





west of Europe, there comes at first a 
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welcome feeling of relief at the sight of 
such ample elbow-room. Far as_ the 
eye can reach on these great champaigns 
—as far in every direction as a horse 
may travel before set of sun —there is 
profitable industry, and room for three 
fumilies for every one on the land at 
present. Threefold the present harvest 
might be reaped, which, of course, on 
the prevalent métayer system, would 
produce a threefold rent to the land- 
lord. Contemplation of the conditions 
of Thessalian agriculture — wealth of 
sun, fertilizing rains and streams, an 
almost inexhaustible soil, steady mar- 
kets, and light taxation—turns our 
envious, wistful thoughts back to the 
hard-wrung, often ungrateful fields with 
which British farmers have to deal. 
There is plenty of English machinery 
in Thessaly already ; the energy of the 
Greek government in road-making has 
opened access to traction-engines, reap- 
ing and threshing machines ; what for- 
bids some of our English farmers, bled 
nearly to death by free trade, from set- 
tling in this land of promise ? Well, the 
chief obstacle seems to be the ineradi- 
cable jealousy which the Greek bears 
towards foreign enterprise. It was this 
that put an end to the profitable business 
of a French and Italian mining company 
at Laurium ; it is this which threatens 
to make abortive for the time M. Tri- 
coupi’s beneficent work in reopening 
the ancient canals and draining Lake 
Copais in Beeotia, where the riparian 
peasant proprietors resist an influx of 
strangers to till the land which they 
themselves are unable to take in hand. 
There is plenty of land to let in Thes- 
saly ; yet at present there is no open- 
ing for new tenants. It is not clear 
what will be the outcome of future 
years of steady and fostering govern- 
ment. The cruel old Turkish law 
which endured for centuries, under 
which the growing crops were taxed, 
has been lately repealed. Under the 
old system no husbandman might reap 
his harvest till it had been visited and 
valued by the tax-collector. This offi- 
cial, after the manner of Turkish 
officials, set no store by punctuality ; 
often, before he visited the fields, the 
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crop was over-ripe and half wasted ; 
then the farmer had to travel many 
miles over execrable roads to pay his 
cess into the oflice before he was at 
liberty to put in the sickle. The with- 
ering effect of this fiscal blight still 
lingers ; the people have yet to become 
accustomed to freedom, and learn to 
make the most of their splendid her- 
itage. When they have acquired that, 
and begin to avail themselves of mod- 
ern resources, Thessaly will become the 
richest province in Greece. 
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It is among these rank fallows that 
the plague of field-voles which deso- 
lated the harvests of 1891 and 1892 took 
its rise, and grew to such uncontrollable 
dimensions ; and the object of our visit 
was to ascertain, by personal inquiry 
and inspection, whether, as was as- 
serted, Professor Loeffler had _ really 
succeeded in extirpating the voles by 
the application of his specific. This 
method consists in the diffusion of 
bacillus typhimurium, or the virus of 
mouse-typhus, among these mischiev- 
ous rodents ; but inasmuch as the dis- 
ease is not contageous, but can only be 
communicated to those animals which 
swallowed food saturated with the in- 
fusion, serious doubts had been enter- 
tained as to the prospect of successfully 
dealing by this method with the plague 
of field-voles which has lately been the 
cause of so much mischief on the south- 
ern uplands of Scotland. In the spring 
of 1892, Professor Loefiler was invited 
by the Greek government to commence 
operations in the neighborhood of La- 
rissa and Velestino, where the prevya- 
lence of voles threatened utter destruc- 
tion to the harvest. All expenses were 
defrayed by the government, and the 
learned professor, having satisfactorily 
proved that the virus of mouse-typhus 
is not communicable to human and 
other valuable forms of life, set to 
work distributing among the peasants 
bread saturated in the deadly broth. 
Immense numbers of mice no doubt 
died of the disease ; it is the opinion of 
some people that besides those which 
actually ate the bread, others died from 
eating the flesh of the dead, but on this 
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point the evidence is unsatisfactory and 
conflicting. Howbeit, in the opinion of 
the professor and of some landowners 
in the district, the plague had been 
stayed; reports to that effect were 
made to the Greek Department of Agri- 
culture, and forwarded to this country, 
and the British Board of Agriculture 
were strongly pressed to adopt similar 
means, and employ Professor Loeffler 
on the Scottish sheep-farms. 

It is well that such a step, which 
would have involved considerable ex- 
pense, was preceded by rigorous inquiry. 
On arriving in Thessaly we found that, 
so far from the voles having disap- 
peared, they were in as great force 
upon some parts of the ground as ever. 
Possibly, had it been feasible to spread 
poisoned bread over every portion of 
the land affected, the results would 
have been more satisfactory ; but, apart 
from the immense area to be dealt 
with, there was also the indifference of 
many of the farmers to exert them- 
selves against a visitation which Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans alike regarded 


as coming direct from the Almighty, and 


only removable at his pleasure. Public 
opinion in Thessaly lends no support to 
the view that heaven helps them that 
help themselves. There had been, be- 
sides, carelessness in applying the rem- 
edy. The preparation loses its virtue 
in a few days ; it should be applied as 
soon as it is prepared. Consequently, 
on some farms where the bread was 
scattered no result ensued; and, in 
dealing with a district, it is of little use 
clearing one farm if the next one is 
allowed to remain infested. 

On the whole, therefore, the conclu- 
sion arrived at was, that although Pro- 
fessor Loeffler’s method, when properly 
employed, is as efficacious, though not 
so swift in effect, as mineral poison, 
and has the immense advantage of 
being innocuous to all animals except 
those of the mouse tribe, yet it is open 
to the same objection as any other 
poison which must be swallowed by the 
object of attack — namely, the difficulty 
and expense of spreading it uniformly 
and simultaneously over a large extent 
of country. 
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The liquid costs five francs a bottle, 
which contains enough liquid for two 
English acres. It is obvious that the 
cost of applying this remedy to a Scot- 
tish sheep-farm would often exceed the 
total year’s rent of the farm. Thus, to 
clear a farm of, say, six thousand acres, 
would involve an outlay of £600 in 
typhus-broth alone, besides the bread 
used and the cost of labor. In Thes- 
saly this expense was undertaken by 
the government. In this country it 
would seriously perturb the chancellor 
of the exchequer if he were called on to 
provide material for the whole infected 
area in Scotland, extending, as it does, 
roughly, to about fifty miles in length 
by twelve to twenty in breadth. 

The Thessalian vole (Arvicola Gun- 
theri), though nearly akin to, differs. 
specifically from, the vole with which 
Scottish farmers are only too well ac- 
quainted (Arvicola agrestis). It differs. 
also in habits ; for whereas the British 
vole lives on the surface, and does not 
burrow, or, at most, scrapes out shallow 
runs, its Greek congener riddles the 
banks and fields with innumerable deep 
holes. At the time of our visit — mid- 
winter — the little animals were under- 
ground ; winter in that country, though 
short, is a period of much more absolute 
repose in vegetation than in our long, 
dripping seasons ; there is no grass to 
tempt the voles abroad, and the pres- 
ence of innumerable buzzards, kites, 
and kestrels, soaring and hovering over 
the plain from “ the rising of the morn- 
ing till the stars appear,’’? seems to 
ensure the summary fate of any over- 
venturesome individual that should 
emerge. 

The fact that birds of prey exist un- 
molested in such large numbers over 
the vole-infected districts of Thessaly, 
has a distinct bearing upon the theory 
put forward in our own country that 
the excessive multiplication of mice 
and voles has been due to the destruc- 
tion of hawks and owls in the interests 
of game-preserving. No such proposi- 
tion can be maintained in view of the 
plain facts of the case. Not only do 
the English chroniclers record recurrent 
visitations of this pest centuries before 
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game-preserving, in the strict sense, 
was dreamed of in England, but here 
in Thessaly it never occurs to anybody 
to shoot the natural enemies of mice. 
They are always present in great num- 
bers. In 1866, under the dominion of 
the Turks, there was an outbreak simi- 
lar to that of this year and last. The 
Mohammedans are very kind to wild 
animals, and protect all that an English 
gamekeeper classes as vermin; but in 
spite of this the plague of mice comes 
(as it did in the days of Apollo Smin- 
theus, the Mouse-destroyer), waxes and 
wanes, according to the character of the 
seasons. 

It must not be inferred from this that 
there is any doubt as to the useful work 
done by buzzards, kestrels, and all kinds 
of owls, against which gamekeepers 
have hitherto been allowed, and even 
encouraged by those who ought to know 
better, to wage indiscriminate war. 
These birds are harmless to game ; 
their presence may mitigate and some- 
times even avert a plague of mice ; but 
mild seasons with abundant herbage 
will ever tend to encourage extraordi- 
nary swarms of small rodents, and the 
only chance of arresting the mischief 
under such circumstances lies in prompt 
and combined action by men and with 
dogs on the first symptoms of undue in- 
crease. 

Reference has been made to the su- 
pineness of the peasantry under the 
visitation ; but there are limits even to 
Mohammedan endurance ; and the pros- 
pect of another harvest being ruined 
by voles has at length stirred the Turk- 
ish landowners to vigorous action. On 
the very day of our arrival at Larissa, a 
steamer left Volo harbor to fetch a 
cargo of holy water from Mecca, with 
which to sprinkle the infested plain ! 
Not improbably this expedient may 
synchronize with the natural abatement 
of the plague, which usually runs its 
course in two seasons ; what rejoicing, 
then, among the faithful who have 
witnessed the failure of the impious 
experiments of scientific Christians ! 


It is impossible to have intercourse 
with: modern Greeks without being 
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touched with some degree of the enthu- 
siasm which inspires them in discussing 
the future of their country, or without 
sharing the confidence with which they 
approach it. It may be true that the 
people are of hybrid race, that little of 
the old Hellenic blood flows in their 
veins, but few European nations of 
note, our own perhaps least of all, can 
boast unmixed descent ; there is that in 
the air this people breathe — in the lan- 
guage they speak —the land they live 
in — which is of the very spirit of lib- 
erty. One meeting a countryman on 
the road accosts him as patriote, a term 
of more significance, of larger meaning 
than ‘‘ citizen.”? But they are a people 
deeply democratic, and require delicate 
handling to steer liberty clear of the 
shoals of license. Murmurings against 
the growth of taxation are already 
heard, and the extraordinary activity of 
the press ensures the publicity of every 
unpopular act of the administration. 
Manhood suffrage is an unstable foun- 
dation for a government ; yet in Greece, 
where the population is almost exclu- 
sively agricultural, and, except in Thes- 
saly, peasant proprietary is universal, 
there is less cause to apprehend those 
furious gusts of popular feeling which 
affect people crowded together in great 
industrial centres. If military and 
naval expenditure (especially the latter, 
for which in a country without colonies 
there ought to be no pressing necessity) 
can be kept within reasonable limits, 
there is good cause to hope that the 
new kingdom will be firmly established, 
her desolate fields become repeopled, 
and her internal resources steadily de- 
veloped. 


in Thessaly. 


There is one operation obviously 
desirable, which the Department of 
Agriculture are already bestirring them- 
selves to promote — namely, the reaf- 
foresting of the mountains and planting 
of trees in the plains. On a soil ex- 
posed to protracted droughts it is of 
prime importance that waste tracts 
should be clothed with wood in order to 
check evaporation, and the tendency of 
heavy rainfall to run off in destructive 
floods. But to attain this end the peo- 
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ple must be brought to see that it is in 
their own interest to encourage the 
growth of young wood. At present it 
is considered an infringement of free- 
dom to prevent anybody pasturing 
sheep or goats on any uncultivated 
land. Such trees as still remain on the 
hills are felled or lopped at random, the 
seedlings are browsed down, and mil- 
lions of acres which might be made 
valuable woodland now grow nothing 
but mastic, cistus, and scrubby Aleppo 
pines. Education is free in Greece ; it 
is not compulsory, because the peas- 
antry are all anxious to have their 
children instructed ; it would tend to 
increase enormously the wealth of the 
country could the rising generation be 
schooled into a knowledge of aboricul- 
ture, and induced to foster the natural 
reproduction of timber, and undertake 
the planting up of suitable tracts. The 
government are liberal in the supply of 
young plants ; it only requires that the 
young Greeks should be aroused to the 
importance of planting and protecting 
them, and so arrest the process of denu- 


dation by 


streams that swift or slow 
Draw down onian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be. 


There are those whose sense may be 
offended by all this stir of preparation 
and bustle of material concern which 
now echoes through this ancient realm, 
who sympathize with Mr. Ruskin when, 
in one of his juvenile pieces, lately 
reprinted, he exclaims: ‘* Who would 
substitute the rush of a new nation, the 
struggle of an awakening power, for the 
dreamy sleep of Italy’s desolation, for 
her sweet silence of melancholy thought, 
her twilight time of everlasting memo- 
ries ?”? 

Surely there are few who will hesitate 
to reply that to open a future full of 
bright promise before a nation pos- 
sessed of an immortal past, is to add 
the harmony of a full orchestra to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness ; 
and the English poet who, beyond all 
other singers, mourned for and cele- 
brated the shattered grandeur of Greece, 
would be the first, were he present with 





her now, to beckon her onward in her 
confident renascence. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From Good Words, 
POOR OLD THOMSON. 


BY JOHN REID. 


Poor old Thomson! The sigh is 
not for the doctor. He came into the 
world with a ‘“*p”’ in his name, and, I 
fancy, a cane in his cold, crinkley hand. 
He is no older now than he was when I 
was a boy. His foot is as firm at this 
moment as it ever was, his eye is as 
fearful, and his brain as free from the 
cobwebs of thought. Age cannot wither 
him. 

But as for poor old Thomson, he was 
born old. When he came to the sem- 
inary as assistant English master, with 
leave to teach Latin to any small boys 
whom he could get to pay extra for it, 
he was himself a lad. But what an old 
lad he was! He could count twenty 
years, maybe, but to get to college he 
had come through the struggles, hopes, 
and fears of a lifetime. He was thin 
and very tall, and stooped a little from 
shoulders that looked like the frame- 
work of a strength the builder had re- 
pented of attempting to construct. 
Dark eyes, set deep in the pale, dreamy 
face, expressed the normal state of his 
mind and body — want. Lean and hun- 
gry, and huddled together in little heaps 
for warmth and protection, were the 
hairs of his slight black beard and mous- 
tache. Poor old Thomson was as plain 
as a pikestaff, but when we boys found 
out that he ‘did’? handsome, we for- 
got that he seemed ugly and old, and 
laughed no more at his odd ways. 

I was possessed of Satan on that day, 
[ think. Here was a new master who 
had things to learn, which I would 
teach him. It was my habit to sit at 
the top of aclass of three, a small cer- 
tainty the evil effects of which are with 
me to this hour. It fostered pride and 
stupidity. Thomson must have seen 
this when he jocularly told me I was 
wrong for once, 
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The moment I had put the “e”’ be- 
fore the “i”? I knew it was wrong, but 
the dunce of the class saw it as soon as 
I did. He snapped his fingers and 
shouted, ** Thief!’? My being wrong 
and Alec Carter right would have won 
only a smile from any one who had 
known us both ; but Thomson said, — 

‘* Please change places with Carter, 
White.’’ Now, to be at the bottom of 
the class was an ignominy I had not 
endured since my first yearin it. Even 
the doctor recognized my monopoly in 
the top. 

Carter’s alacrity made it worse. He 
either didn’t see the black injustice of 
the order, or he enjoyed seeing it. By 
all the rules of pedagogy, I should have 
gone down, not two places, but one — 
till the next question, when Carter 
would again have found his level. My 
soul rose up in wrath. I went down 
one place sullenly. 

‘** To the foot,’’ said Thomson firmly. 
Books were forgotten: all eyes were 
now glued upon us. 


‘* But,’? I expostulated, ‘* we don’t 


do it that way. You go down ‘one’ 
when you’re wrong.”’ 

** Well, you’re wrong again in disput- 
ing with me, so down another ; please 
to go.”’ P 

I decided that this was sheer tyranny 
rubbed in with humor. I did not then 
know that Thomson, having seen my 
‘*top-of-three”’ pride, had decided to 
give it a fall. 

My rage swelled till colors danced in 
front of my eyes. I sat resolutely still. 

**Come, come, White !”’ said Thom- 
son sharply. Through my teeth I 
hissed, ‘“‘It’s a shame!” This was 
open rebellion, and all round us the 
boys were on their feet in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

With difficulty Thomson continued 
to smile. ‘* Things do happen in this 
world, White, that don’t seem to us 
fair. ‘Yours not to reason why,’ but 
to go down or — take the consequences.”’ 

In spirit I was on the field of Ban- 
nockburn. I felt the blood come away 
from my face, but, shutting my lips 
tightly over the ultimatum, I replied, 
** T won’t go down.” 

LIVING AGE. 
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“Think a moment, White,” said 
Thomson ; *“‘ I won’t drag you, easy as 
that would be. I want you to do this 
because you ought to do it. You’re not 
a dull boy. You can see that my 
authority must be supreme in the class. 
You’re very angry just now, but when 
you’re calmer you’ll be sorry about this. 
Frankly, I have my reasons for sending 
you to the foot, but you must take them 
on trust. I like a lad of spirit, but dis- 
cipline must be maintained. Now, will 
you do my bidding ? ”’ 

‘* No,” I answered stoutly. 

I was ina fever. I felt the force of 
Thomson’s quiet appeal, but my pride 
was in arms. The boys were watching 
me, and I dared not “ hen” the thing 
when I was fairly in it. Thomson 
seemed to leave this factor in my stub- 
bornness out of account as I left out of 
account his need to establish his posi- 
tion as a master. 

‘“Then you will come with me,” he 
said, ‘to Dr. Thompson. And I am 
sorry to have to take a boy in for pun- 
ishment on my first day here. I had 
hoped we should get on better together. 
Do be sensible, White. I give you a 
last chance to obey me.”’ 

I can now see that Thomson must 
have felt more anxiety than I did. He 
had got his post, on trial only, after 
much effort. The doctor might have 
concluded that he was too young to 
control us. His bread and butter were 
at stake. He did not know that the 
doctor’s ever affable tawse was only too 
eager to be of use in the world. 

My hearing and my sight were par- 
tially lost in the tumult of my feelings, 
but I rose sullenly, as the length of the 
man made it impossible to resist him. 

He led me by an arm towards the 
door amid the sniggers and suggestive 
gestures of the smaller boys. He was 
looking down upon me as on a study of 
humanity, pity blending in his face 
with curiosity and some admiration. I 
felt a wave of heat rise into my chest 
and struggle there for passage, a tidal 
wave of impotent pride and passion, the 
sort of thing that in men makes crimi- 
nals. It burst into my brain, and I 
didn’t know any more what I was do- 
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ing. The boys told me I wrenched 
myself out of Thomson’s grip and flung 
my open book right irto his face. 

I knew that I had done something 
final. Fora moment poor old Thomson 
stood bewildered. Then he cleared his 
eyes with his hand, picked up the book, 
and, lifting me by the collar of my 
jacket, bore me, like a drowned puppy, 
from the class-room. With the other 
fellows this display of power eclipsed 
my heroism, and, because he could take 
me up as if I had been a puppy, he left 
the court of their judgment without a 
stain on his character. 

He set me down in the hall to cool, 
but said no word. Then he marched 
me into the doctor’s map-hung chamber 
of horrors. 

‘‘ White !”’ said the doctor, surprise 
chasing delight over his pink face, 
** What has he been doing ?”’ 

‘IT told him to go to the bottom of 
the class, Dr. Thompson, for a mistake 
in spelling. It seems to be the custom 
here to lose only one place, so White 


thought it unfair, and ne 
‘Refused to go ?”’ broke in the doc- 


tor eagerly. Thomson bowed. 

“Did he ? Didhe ? We’ll see about 
that,’’ and already one hand was fon- 
dling the tawse in its pigeon-hole as if 
it had been a kitten in a basket. 

Not a word from poor old Thomson 
about the book thrown in his face! I 
had expected to be expelled for this 
unheard-of crime, and as I stood before 
the doctor I did not see him but my 
mother’s eyes full of reproach and 
misery. 

But poor old Thomson, with a red 
mark on one side of his nose and a 
speck of blood on his under lip, said 
never a word. 

How gratefully I took that “ twenty ”’ 
from the doctor, and apologized for my 
disobedience. I neither felt the pain 
nor the humiliation. I was thinking, 
thinking, thinking of what I had es- 
caped and of whom I had to thank for 
it. 

Poor old Thomson became my hero. 
-Outside of the doctor’s room I begged 
him to forgive me. Seeing how excited 
I was, he put his hand on my head, and 
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said, smiling brightly: ‘“‘ You and I 
will be good friends yet, Johnny. I 
am glad our quarrel is over. Don’t 
come into the class again to-day. I'll 
give you a half-holiday, and get your 
books for you.” 

Friends? I would have died for 
poor old Thomson when I felt his big 
lean hand on my head. An awe fell 
upon the school when they saw him 
take out my books. It was settled that 
I had been expelled. 

When I told them afterwards how 
old Thomson had behaved, it was car- 
ried on the spot that the school should 
demonstrate. At lunch-time on the 
following day we gathered under the 
windows instead of spurting for the 
playground. Thompson came forward 
to see what was wrong. He stood 
there eating his bun, all the dinner he 
ever had, out of a paper bag, while we 
wakened the district. Those cheers 
came from the heart, and Mitchell and 
I, having sore chests afterwards, had 
some faint hope of dying for poor old 
Thomson after all. 

The doctor ‘‘ss-s-ished’’ us away. 
Thomson was laughing over his bun, 
but as he left the window he half took 
out his handkerchief and thrust it back 
again hastily as if ashamed of the use 
he had meant to make of it. 

He and I were great friends after 
this. It became my custom to wait for 
him when school was over and walk 
part of the way home with him. It 
seems to me now that I did not go all 
the way because I felt his pride and 
guessed that he was poorly lodged. 
When he was sure that I was not a 
little snob, he asked me to come up to 
his room for a book. It was a poor 
room in a common street. He did not 
apologize for it, but I felt his eyes upon 
me critically, and not for worlds would 
I have let him see any disappointment 
in my face. 

In spite of his reticence, a craving 
for some kind of sympathy made him 
tell me that his parents were too poor 
to help him. I had a suspicion that he 
was not too poor to help them. A very 
hunger for knowledge had drawn him 
to the town. He had no friends, no 
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money. His will to go to college had 
been his way there. He taught by day 
and studied by night, reading in his 
spare moments poetry, for which he had 
a passion, and anything between the 
covers of a book. He it was who took 
me from ‘Rob Roy,” ‘ William Wal- 
lace,” and **The Scourge of the An- 
tilles,”? and set me to read ** Westward 
Ho!” Then, seeming to forget that I 
was not as old as I looked, he gave me 
“The Idylls of the King.” If it had 
been Greek I would have tried to read 
it at his bidding. I fear I looked upon 
it as a classical puzzle, and could not 
find in it the enchanting stories that he 
told me in prose and bade me search 
out in the verse. 

‘*¢ Over these chimneys, Johnny, what 
do you see? ”’ he would ask. 

‘*¢ The college spire.”’ 

** Well, don’t lose sight of it. 
there some day.”’ 

** But I’m going to be a merchant.” 

‘* No, Johnny, don’t do that. Knowl- 
edge is better than gold. Think of it. 
The day might come when, like so 
many business men, you wouldn’t care 
to read anything but the newspapers.”’ 

He would set one hand on my shoul- 
der and one on his books, saying, ‘* Go 
to college, and keep a little poetry in 
the world and a little light in your 
soul.”’ 

I did not vex him by persisting, but I 
looked round his shabby room and 
through the chimneys at the big terrace 
above the park, and the Philistine in 
me turned from poetry to comfort, from 
‘The Idylls of the King’ to the daily 
newspaper. But all the more I wor- 
shipped poor old Thomson, who did not 
yawn over poetry and envied no mer- 
chant prince. 

He was to talk to me again upon this 
subject after the holidays. On the first 
day of the autumn session as, sunburnt, 
happy, and listless, we turned over rag- 
ged old books and discussed new ones, 
the doctor came briskly in and said, — 

‘Well, boys. Glad to see you all 
back again, with so many others who 
will share your studies this session. I 
trust your holidays have made you eager 
for hard work. You have all got the 


Go up 
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new books ? That’s right. I will give 
out the lessons myself to-day. The 
assistant-master will be with us to- 
morrow. Some of you will be very 
sorry to hear that your late master, Mr. 
Thomson, died during the holidays from 
the effects of a cold caught in the 
spring, his system having fallen too low 
to enable him to throw it off.’ 

** Now, boys, your books.”’ 

Dead ? I leant my head on my hands 
and looked down into an ink-bottle sunk 
in the desk. I remembered that cold. 
When I spoke of it, he would laugh the 
matter off, give a funny little cough, 
and say he had got his death this time. 
His system toolow! That meant over- 
work and starvation. Was _ college 
worth it? Poor old Thomson thought 
it was, and died for his faith. I seemed 
to feel his big lean hand on my bowed 
head, ‘* You and I will be good friends 
yet, Johnny.”’ If I looked up, should I 
see him bending over me with a comical 
look of questioning wonder in his sad 
brown eyes? Splash, splash, in the 
ink-bottle. Great tears were dropping 
through my fingers. I rose sobbing 
like a girl, and going out into the hall, 
no one hindering me, I leant against 
my overcoat and “had it out.”” The 
big lean hand on my head gave me 
strength to bear it. 


From The National Review. 

THE FRENCH CANADIAN HABITANT. 
THERE is no peasant so much at- 
tached to tradition as the French Cana- 
dian. He finds himself on a continent 
whose moving spirit is that of progres- 
sion. The rest of the American world 
is more or less given up to electric-tram- 
way cars, elevated railways, and other 
abominations. Factory chimneys belch 
forth their disfiguring smoke, and saw- 
mills rend the air with hideous noises, 
within touch, almost, of the quaint, pic- 
turesque French villages which lie nes- 
tling to the south of the St. Lawrence. 
The contiguity of progress and push, 
of manufacture and wealth, in no wise 
affects the unambitious habitant. He 
teems with contentment and philos- 
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éphy. Has he not a decent farm, a tidy 
cottage, a good wife, an enormous 


progeny, and a curé to help him on his 
road to heaven? Is it not possible, 
also, to put by a little money each year 
towards his old age —enough to pro- 
cure for him and his a decent burial, 
and to pay for masses, in the sad by- 
and-by ? What more can a man want ? 
Jacques Bon-Homme has a supreme 
belief in himself and his belongings, in 
his country and its constitution. <A 
poor habitant (the story goes) went to 
(Quebec, and was taken by a friendly 
priest to see the sights of the city. In 
a‘convent church he saw a large paint- 
ing of David and Goliath. Jacques 
fixed his gaze admiringly on Goliath. 
‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘“* what a fine man!”’ 
“Yes,” said the curé, “it is a fine 
man.’’ *‘* Magnificent ! ’’ said Jacques ; 
then paused. ‘I suppose he was a 
French Canadian?” ‘ Bien, oui /”’ re- 
torted the priest, not liking to disap- 
point the patriot. “*O yes! Goliath 
was a French Canadian.”’ 

That strikes the key-note of the 
French Canadian character. Where 
people are self-complacent enough to 
believe themselves perfect, they do not 
need to seek improvement, nor do they 
strain after higher ideals. The habi- 
tunt sees no reason to complain of him- 
self or of his position; he believes 
implicitly in the wisdom of his fore- 
fathers, and remains the most pictur- 
esque and only historical figure on the 
continent of North America. He 
farms his own acres, owes allegiance to 
no man besides his priest, builds his 
cottage on the ancient Norman model, 
and looks upon all new-fangled inven- 
tions (such as steam-ploughs and 
threshing-machines) as creations of the 
devil. Although more than a century 
has elapsed since the British standard 
was unfurled in the Citadel of Quebec, 
the habitant remains as French as his 
ancestors were the day they left their 
country. This, too, on a continent 
where the English, the Irish, and the 
Scotch, merge their national charac- 
teristics in the course of thirty years 
into those of the ubiquitous Yankee. 
Jacques, happy in coming under the 
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rule of a generous conqueror, has pre 
served his language, his laws, and his 
religion, intact ; and he has gratitude 
enough to value the liberty given him 
by his English rulers and to make him 
the strongest opponent of annexation 
in Canada. 

The French Canadian peasantry are 
descendants of the hardy men brought 
to American shores by Champlain over 
two hundred years ago. Their fore- 
fathers were, for the most part, mari- 
ners, and the French Canadian of to-day 
retains traces of his origin in his pecul- 
iar phraseology. No true-born habitant 
would use the verb monter as applied 
to a voiture ; embarquer would be his 
word ; and there are -many idioms in 
hourly use which are essentially and 
strangely nautical. The patois of the 
French Canadian peasant has long been 
the subject of discussion and research ; 
but there seems little reason to doubt 
that it is the dialect spoken by his 
Norman ancestors two hundred years 
ago. Conservative in this, as in all 
else, the French Canadian has’ pre- 
served the dialect of his forefathers ; 
whilst his French cousin of to-day has 
kept pace with the times and drifted 
into more modern forms of speech. 
The habitant’s accent leaves much to 
be desired as regards beauty, and in 
this respect he shares the fate of his 
compatriot the English Canadian. 
American air does not seem to favor 
the cultivation of soft voices and grace- 
ful modes of speech. Our good friend 
Jacques has a shrill voice, and ugly 
forms of expression ; he calls his wife 
a créature and his daughter a_figue. 

The habitants of Canada are chiefly 
confined to the Province of Quebec, by 
far the elder province in point of colo- 
nization, and assuredly the more inter- 
esting as regards physical beauty and 
historical association. From the Gulf, 
all the way up the wonderful St. Law- 
rence, the river’s banks are dotted with 
innumerable white houses and villages. 
Enter any of these, and you find your- 
self transported to old-world and time- 
honored institutions. Here are veritable 


Norman cottages, steep-roofed, with 
dormer windows, wide and deep chim- 
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neys, picturesque rafters. Cross the 
road and you see an oven of ancient 
construction ; hard by, a wayside cross, 
before which the devout peasant kneels 
in prayer for a good harvest. In the 
middle of the village stands the church, 
severely whitewashed, with a red-tiled 
roof and a picturesque steeple. Glance 
behind it and you see the curé’s neat 
cottage, and his reverence (arrayed in 
black soutane) pacing his garden walk. 
Stiff rows of hollyhocks, dahlias, and 
sunflowers, delight his soul, and are not 
out of harmony with his prim exterior. 
Be sure that a convent lurks some- 
where near; convents and seminaries 
are the only educational csiablishments 
approved by the orthodox French 
Canadian. A glimpse over a fence re- 
veals demure nuns superintending the 
recreations of convent-bred misses, and 
the white goffered caps and black robes 
make us breathe the atmosphere of Old 
France. The avenues of poplar-trees 


planted by the early settlers in memory 
of their beloved country help the iilu- 


sion. On all sides we have evidence of 
the deep love for his mother country, 
the reverence for tradition, the piety, 
and the extreme contentment, which 
mark the French Canadian character. 
The habitant lives longer than his ambi- 
tious, restless neighbor over the border ; 
his digestion lasts ; his temperament is 
placid, and his temper good. When he 
sins, he wipes out his transgressions by 
comfortable penance, and when he falls 
ill he makes a pilgrimage to ‘ La 
bonne Ste. Anne.” 

The habitant works hard all summer 
in the fields, and when the winter’s 
snow covers his land he sets to with a 
will to make boots of cured bullocks’ 
hide (with uppers of sheepskin) for his 
numerous family. A skilful mechanic, 
he makes his own hay-carts and rakes, 
turns out his own furniture, cures the 
tobacco grown in his garden, salts his 
own pork, and builds his own house. 
Curiously enough, gardening is the one 
pursuit considered derogatory by the 
French Canadian. It is thought fit 
only for his women and _ children. 
Vegetables are not much cultivated for 
home consumption, and are usually in- 
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tended for market purposes. The ha- 
bitant lives chiefly on rye-bread, sour 
milk, fat pork, and potatoes. Maple 
sugar, eggs, and fish are appreciated ; 
but fresh meat is little in demand. 
Omelettes and pancakes, as in France, 
are reserved for high days and holidays ; 
and, although the present race of 
French Canadian women possess infi- 
nitely less skill or knowledge in cookery 
than their French sisters, they can gen- 
erally toss a pancake with the best-of 
them. 

All good habitants marry young. Ed- 
win is not usually more than twenty 
when he woos his Angela of seventeen. 
Enormous families follow; but they 
are looked upon as blessings in these 
lands of vast acreage, and Jacques’s bit- 
terest taunt is reserved for the luckless 
wight cursed with the empty cradle. 
Owing to the prevalence of Canadian 
cholera, infant mortality in Canada dur- 
ing the hot summer is great ; and thus 
the tendency to over-population is some- 
what balanced. 

The good wife is no drone in the ha- 
bitant hive. She spins and weaves, 
making cloth and flannel for her chil- 
dren’s clothes, and putting by blankets, 
sheets, and rough towelling for her 
daughters’ dot. She dries rushes, and 
during the long winter evenings she 
plaits hats for her family. She knits 
wool of her own spinning into socks 
and stockings, and shapes and makes 
the simple skirts and jackets which her 
girls wear, and the loose trousers and 
shirts which clothe her lads. In point 
of thrift she is not behind her ances- 
tors. Living amid an improvident, 
extravagant English population, ‘she 
remains as careful and economical ‘as 
ever. If an English family come to 
spend a summer in a French Canadian 
cottage, Jeanne turns out with all her 
children into a sort of dépendance, tak- 
ing her spinning-wheel and cradles with 
her. She petitions the cook for tea- 
leaves, set apart otherwise for the dust- 
heap, dries them, and stores them 
against the winter. She asks for the 
cast-off and useless clothes, tears them 
into rags, dips them in home-made 
dyes, and weaves the strips together by 
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means of a strong twine, into a firm and 
useful carpet, called catalan. Her in- 
stincts, if immature, are artistic. There 
is no attempt at tawdry ornament nor 
gaudy cheapness, no terrible  anti- 
maccassar. The walls of the kitchen 
(which is also the living-room) are of 
pitch-pine, and the ceiling is made pic- 
turesque by rafters. Generally a little 
staircase, painted deep red, leads from 
one corner of the kitchen to the rooms 
above. The fireplace is open, and much 
what one sees in Norman cottages. 
The chairs, severe but suitable, are 
made of unpainted wood, which by 
constant use has assumed a rich tone 
and polish. The spinning-wheel and 
distaff gives an air of quaintness to the 
room, and two rocking-chairs lend the 
one touch of comfort. Underneath the 
table is a strip of bright catalan ; over 
the chimney-piece is a black wooden 
cross ; near it a print of Sta. Veronica’s 
Veil. Pio Nono’s portrait is in every 
good French Canadian’s house. He 
has not yet seemed to grasp the fact 
that another man sits in the chair of 
St. Peter. The bedrooms are usually 
small, carpeted with catalan, curtained 
with homespun material, and having 
huge four-posters with feather beds and 
bolsters of great height. 

Compared with most peasantry, the 
French Canadians are wonderfully 
clean in their houses and _ persons. 
Unlike most peasantry, they nearly all 
ride in their own carriages. On mar- 
ket-days those living outside towns jog 
long distances in their carts to sell their 
produce. There can scarce be a more 
picturesque sight (be it even the Piazza 
dell’ Erba at Verona, or the Campo dei 
Fiori at Rome) than the old Quebec 
market-place as it was a few years ago, 
with its rows of covered carts drawn 
up side by side, and filled with little 
bright-eyed French women offering 
their wares for sale. Lamb, butter, 
eggs, cheese, maple sugar, syrup, 
homespun cloth, and home-grown vege- 
tables form the staple commodities of 
the habitant. 

The ambition of every well-to-do 
farmer is to have an avocat in his fam- 
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money can be scraped together to send 
an olive-branch to a seminary, great 
are the rejoicings of these simple peo- 
ple. All French Canadians are deeply 
religious. As a rule their priests are 
singularly pure in their lives, and whole- 
some in their doctrines. They are 
often men of deep learning, and not 
infrequently of cultivated tastes. They 
are not devoid of humor. <A trouble- 
some parishioner roused his curé at 
uncanonical hours to baptize his newly 
born child. The habitant (Gouin by 
name) had driven some distance in or- 
der to have his baby received without 
delay into the bosom of Mother Church, 
and was not to be baulked. The curé 
demurred, grumbled, and at last con- 
sented, on condition that he should 
name the child. Gouin was enchanted, 
and heard with complacence the name 
of “* Marin” given to his baby. As he 
jogged homewards he coupled the 
names together: ‘‘ Marin Gouin, Marin 
Gouin.”’ *‘‘ Sacré bleu !” cried he ; ‘‘ he 
has christened my child ‘ Mosquito” !”’ 
Many have journeyed once in their 
lives to Rome, and brought back the 
memory of experiences which last all 
their lives, and furnish many a tale 
to amaze “the gazing rustics ranged 
around.”? They are all intensely pa- 
triotic, and pride themselves on the 
immeasurable superiority of Canada, in 
point of scenery, climate, and constitu- 
tion, to the rest of the world. In times 
of cholera or of fever the priests have 
proved themselves worthy successors of 
the heroic band of Recollet fathers who 
bore the toil and burden of the day two 
hundred years ago. 

The chief religious féte is that of St. 
Jean Baptiste. Not even in papal 
Italy is the procession more picturesque. 
Emblematic cars and various bands 
playing the air of “A la Claire Fon- 
taine’’ form part of the procession ; 
but all the interest centres in St. John, 
who is personated by a small lad wear- 
ing a golden wig, dressed in sheepskins, 
carrying a crook, and accompanied in 
his car by a lamb. Another great day 
is that of the Féte de Dieu, in which 
the Host is carried through the streets 


ily, or a priest; and where enough |to various stations, all prostrating them- 
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selves before it. 
too, are the ceremonies in connection 


Very picturesque, 


with the first Communion. Troops of 
little girls in white muslin frocks, wear- 
ing white gloves, and caps covered with 
white veils, are to be seen, accompanied 
by proud mothers and fathers, walking 
about the streets. 

Poor as he is, the French Canadian 
is not without his national literature, 
which takes the form of songs. Every 


habitant loves his fiddle, and in fiddling |* 


finds his chief amusement when the 
labors of the day are over. These lays 
are often curiously Bacchanalian ; in 
contrast with the habits of those who 
sing them. In M. de Gaspé’s valuable 
book, ‘* Les Anciens Canadiens,’’ I find 
two good examples of the style I mean : 

Oui ! j’aime & boire, moi: 

C’est 14 ma manie 

J’en conviens de bonne foi, 

Chacun a sa folie : 

Un buveur vit sans chagrin 

Et sans inquiétude : 

Bien féter le dieu du vin, 

Voila sa seule étude, etc. 

And 

Bacchus assis sur un tonneau, 

M’a défendu de boire de 1!’ eau, 

Ni de puits, ni de fontaine. 

C’est, c’est du vin nouveau 

Il faut vider les bouteilles ; 

C’est, c’est du vin nouveau 

Il faut vider les pots, etc., etc. 


Another is **C’est le Bon Vin qui 
danse,”’ etc. 
Not a few are erotic. 


C’est Francois Marcotte, 

Qui s’habille ben propre 

Pour aller en promenade, 

C’est & Deschambault 

Chez Monsieur Bondrault. 

C’est une fille qu’il lui faut. 
Bonjour Madam’ Bondrault, — 
En faisant le faraud, 

Faisant des politesses 

Des civilités, 

A la compagnie 

Marcotte fit un’ belle entrée. 


Quand il fut entré, 
Il s’agit de parler 
Des affaires de conséquence : 
De sa bien aimée 
Il s’est approché ; 
C’ était pour la demander, etc. 
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The majority deal with marriage, as : 
Je voudrais bien me marier, 
Mais j’ai grand peur de me tromper : 
Ils sont si malhonnétes ! 
Ma luron, ma lurette, 
Ils sont si malhonnétes ! 
Ma luron,:ma luré. 


Another characteristic French Cana- 
dian song is this : — 
Mon pére a fait batir maison ; 
L’a fait batir su’ l’bout d’un pont, 
Le beaux temps s’en va, 
Le mauvais revient ; 
Je n’ai pas de barbe au menton, 
Mais il m’en vient. 
Another, better known than any I 
have here quoted, begins as follows :— 
Derriér’ chez nous, ya-t-un étang, 
En roulant ma boule, 


and the monotonous refrain is 
En roulant ma boule, roulant. 


The manners of the French Canadian 
are superior to those of his English 
compatriot in the same rank of life. 
He condescends on occasions to say 
‘¢monsieur’’ and ‘* madame ;”’ but he 
is absolutely devoid of any feeling of 
social inferiority, and merely gives 
these titles from a sense of politeness, 
and as he would do to his equals. 
Without the slightest taint of Republi- 
canism or of Communism, the habitant’s 
views find expression in John Ball’s 
lines : — 

When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


In a country where all men work, the 
only distinction between classes, recog- 
nizable to him, is that of wealth and 
poverty, which he understands. With 
all his simplicity, M. Jacques is keenly 
alive to the advantages of money, and 
no Jew can drive a better bargain. 

With the upper class of French Cana- 
dians (descendants of the ancienne no- 
blesse who fled from the horrors of the 
guillotine and Reign of Terror) it is not 
within the province of this article to 
deal. I may say, however, without 
undue digression, that there are many 
French Canadian seigneurs who received 
their lands earlier than the French Rev- 
olution, under charters of Louis XIV. 
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and Louis XV.; and life and death 
were placed in their power. 

The habitant, however, is menaced 
with a change from his idyllic stagna- 
tion. The overflow of French Cana- 
dian population is gradually finding its 
way to the broad: lands of Manitoba. 
Here a struggle for supremacy between 
the English and the French recently 
began. The habitant wished to apply 
his limited views of life. He insisted, 
besides, upon a dual language, and 
that French should be taught in the 
schools. Fearful lest the priesthood 
should become all-powerful, as in the 
Province of Quebec, and the laws be 
framed exclusively for the French pop- 
ulation, the English Canadian resisted. 
In the end the Englishman triumphed ; 
but time alone can show how far the 
French Canadian transplanted to Mani- 
toba will assimilate with English ways. 
In the Province of Quebec he stands 
alone as 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition :— 
faith in his God, faith in his fore- 
fathers, faith in himself, in his country, 
and his belongings. Where, in this 
doubting, sneering age, can you find a 
more unique personality ? 

HARRIET J. JEPHSON. 


1 The De Lotbiniéres, for example, whose char- 
ter, signed by Louis XIV., I have seen. 


From All The Year Round. 
EXPLOSIVES. 
In nothing is the progress of modern 
science more strongly marked than in 


the way of discovering destructive 
forces, When it is an affair of amelio- 


rating the conditions of life or alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of humanity, we take 
it as Dibdin’s tars took the summons to 
prayers, and like them we ‘tip the 
leisure jog ;’’ while, like the same sea- 
men piped to grog, we rush with. the 
avidity of wolves or bears upon the 
invention of new agents of destruction. 
Half a century ago we were still in the 
bloom of innocency as regards explo- 
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sives. We hardly got beyond the 
‘invention of gunpowder ”’ stage in de- 
structiveness, and many people thought 
even then that we had gone a great deal 
too far, and that Hotspur’s friend was 
quite in the right, 


And that it was great pity, so it was, 
This villainous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow hath de- 
stroyed 
So cowardly. 


Among the many curious suggestions 
for the better carrying on of the war in 
the Crimea was that of a newspaper 
correspondent, who advised the forma- 
tion of a corps of archers, whose arrows 
would, he plausibly argued, be far more 
deadly than the erratic bullets of 
‘* Brown Bess,’ the smooth-barrelled 
musket with which the greater part of 
our troops were armed. 

But the cycle of murderous wars 
which succeeded the forty years’ peace 
has so stimulated the efforts of invent- 
ors that all kinds of new explosives 
are in the field, while rumor ever and 
again hints at the discovery of some 
fresh compound, which is to deal 
destructiveness ona scale hitherto un- 
dreamt of. There is something strangely 
attractive, too, in the study of explo- 
sives. Give a boy a cabinet of chem- 
icals, and his first experiments, if left 
to himself, will be in the direction of a 
good blow-up of some kind. He will 
study the nitrates and the chlorates, his 
great ambition will be to make a fulmi- 
nating powder that will explode at a 
touch, and it will not be his fault if he 
fails to blow up himself, his laboratory, 
and perhaps some portion of the pater- 
nal mansion. 

The old alchemists, too, in their 
search for the universal element, came 
into the track of powerful explosives, 
and often suffered from their effects. 
Their discovery of aqua fortis, which 
they used as a solvent, was in effect a 
revelation of the source of modern ex- 
plosives, and the sudden departure of 
one of the adepts of the ancient mys- 
teries in a flash of flame and cloud of 
smoke, such as tradition does not fail 
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to record, may be accounted for by 
some trifling indiscretion in handling 
such a powerful element, without in- 
voking any supernatural machinery. 

In the course of their experiments it 
is probable that the alchemists arrived 
at the knowledge of sundry powerful 
explosive compositions, such as are 
shadowed forth in the treatises of the 
famous Roger Bacon, whose descrip- 
tions, even allowing for natural ‘ brag,”’ 
seem to indicate an explosive tech- 
nically of a higher nature than gunpow- 
der. The explosive character of that 
villainous saltpetre, when combined 
with charcoal, was probably first discov- 
ered by accident and turned to account 
by practical military engineers, who nat- 
urally preserved in profound secrecy the 
processes of its manufacture. A difli- 
culty in the way of the extensive use of 
gunpowder was the scanty supply of 
saltpetre, few natural deposits of which 
were then known. In England the 
saltpetre men enjoyed many powers 
and immunities. They were author- 
ized to search and dig for saltpetre on 
anybody’s premises, and especially to 
dig up the floors of stables, cattle- 
sheds, and such like premises, which 
then were rarely either paved or 
drained. 

The use of powder for artillery long 
preceded its adoption for exploding 
mines in sieges. The first instance of 
the latter use is in 1487, when the re- 
sults of the explosion were so trifling 
that there is no other instance of the 
practice till 1503, when the Spaniards 
employed gunpowder to blow up a fort 
held by the French in Naples. Thus 
Shakespeare perpetrates a trifling an- 
achronism when he brings in Fluellen 
at the siege of Harfleur, complaining : 
‘¢ For look vou, the mines is not accord- 
ing to the discipline of the war. I 
think a’ will blow up all if there is not 
better directions ;”’ while his friend 
the Scotch captain is equally in advance 
of the times when he cries: ‘“‘I would 
have blowed up the town, so Christ 
save me la, in an hour.’”’ But Shake- 
speare’s evidence is conclusive on the 
point that, when he wrote, the use of 
explosives in military engineering was 
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sufficiently well understood. The same 
period, too, had witnessed the success- 
ful use of gunpowder in a blow-up of 
private character. 

At two o’clock one winter’s morning, 
the ninth of February, 1567, a loud 
explosion shook the narrow closes and 
wynds of old Edinburgh, and alarmed 
the whole city. Daylight showed that 
the solitary house called Kirk of Field 
had been blown up by gunpowder, and 
the body of the king consort, with that 
of his servant, was found lying in an 
adjacent garden. The son of this same 
Darnley, it will be remembered, our 
James the First, had a rather narrow 
escape of a similar fate, in the detec- 
tion of the famous Gunpowder Plot of 
1605. 

Indeed, as long as gunpowder con- 
tinued to be the only available explo- 
sive, criminal conspiracies for its use 
rarely attained even the negative suc- 
cess of a blow-up. The latest instance 
of its employment, however, is of con- 
siderable interest. It was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the thir- 
teenth of December, 1867, that some 
unknown man drove a wheelbarrow 
containing a. barrel of gunpowder up 
to the great dead wall enclosing the 
House of Detention at Clerkenwell. He 
lighted a fuse and calmly left it burning. 
Presently half London was alarmed by 
the shock of the explosion. Six per- 
sons were killed, a hundred and twenty 
wounded, and many in delicate health 
were endangered by the shock and 
terror. A plot more primitive and 
simple in its savagery was perhaps 
never hatched, for if the design was to 
aid in the escape of certain prisoners 
confined within the jail, they were the 
most likely to be killed or wounded by 
the explosion, which destroyed part of 
the wall of their exercise ground. 

The era of dynamite was yet to come, 
for that substance was still something 
of a novelty, and the mode of its em- 
ployment not generally understood. To 
the average mind it might seem that 
chemists were ill employed in inventing 
such dangerous mixtures, but science is 
great and must prevail. The first step 
towards dynamite was the chemical 
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treatment of fats which resulted in the 
well-known product glycerine. A little 
later—in 1846—a chemist discovered 
that by treating glycerine with nitric 
acid a highly explosive substance re- 
sulted, little differing in appearance, 
which became known as _ nitro-glyce- 
rine. 

The new product was, without doubt, 
of high explosive power, but was ren- 
dered useless for practical purposes by 
its instability and uncertainty. Not 
only was it a source of constant danger 
to its possessor from its habits of spon- 
taneous explosion, but it was often ex- 
tremely difficult to make it go off when 
it was wanted to. To apply a lighted 
coal to it would perhaps only result in 
extinguishing the coal, while at another 
time the rumbling of a loaded wagon 
might cause a violent explosion. The 
Swedish chemist Nobel, however, dis- 
covered that it might be detonated with 
fulminate of mercury, not only with 
certainty, but with higher explosive 
results; and as a careful process of 
manufacture and certain chemical pre- 
cautions greatly diminished ‘its danger- 
ous sensitiveness, Nobel began to make 
nitro-glycerine, as a useful explosive, 
for mining and engineering works gen- 
erally. But from a very natural dis- 
trust of the deadly jelly, no carrier by 
road or rail, by steam or sail, by river 
or sea, would undertake its conveyance, 
and Nobel had almost abandoned the 
manufacture when an accident showed 
him a way through his difficulties. 

Sundry pots of jelly were being for- 
warded to some public works by Nobel’s 
own cart and horses. To secure the 
jars from fracture they were carefully 
packed in sand, but on the way one of 
the jars broke, and its contents were 
found to have been completely absorbed 
by the sand about it. Struck with this 
result, Nobel conceived the idea that 
the sand itself, thus charged with ni- 
trate, might be found the ideal explo- 
sive. And thus it proved, and to the 
new substance Nobel gave the name of 
dynamite, a name henceforth to be of 
world-wide fame, and for good or ill to 
make for itself a place in the history of 
the century. 
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Dynamite, it must be owned, has in 
its way done good service for civiliza- 
tion. The great works of modern 
engineering would hardly have been 
possible without the aid of high explo- 
sives, of which dynamite is the pro- 
totype. Tunnelling, rock cuttings, 
blastings of all kinds were greatly facil- 
itated by the new explosive, in which 
power is stored with so much greater 
compactness than in gunpowder. In 
mines and quarries all over the world 
dynamite in some of its forms has prac- 
tically superseded gunpowder. The 
industrial demand has brought into 
the market many modifications of the 
original type. The earth basis of true 
dynamite has been replaced by sawdust, 
sugar, starch, charcoal, and dozens of 
more or less effective mixtures ; in fact, 
almost any absorbent substance will 
form a vehicle for nitro-glycerine. 

As might be expected, the military 
administrations of the different Euro- 
pean powers kept an eye upon the de- 
velopment of the new explosive. The 
State laboratories of France, after many 
years of trials and experiments, have 
evolved the powerful substance known 
as mélinite, the composition of which 
is an open secret, while its merits as 
compared with dynamite consist in the 
superior stability of its base, which it is 
claimed will stand the shock and heat 
of being fired from heavy guns as a 
charge for shells. The Austrians, too, 
have a new explosive called écrasite, 
warranted to “‘ écraser’’ any number of 
the ‘‘enemy.’’ Probably the authori- 
ties at Woolwich have something ‘‘ up 
their sleeve ”’ of a like nature. 

But the successes of our own military 
chemists have been chiefly in the direc- 
tion of gun-cotton, of which there is a 
considerable government factory at Wal- 
tham Abbey. The invention of cotton 
powder preceded that of nitro-glycerine, 
but it was so uncertain in character as 
to be practically useless, till Professor 
Abel, the chemical adviser of our War 
Department, invented and patented a 
new process of manufacture which has 
made the substance available as a mili- 
tary explosive, especially as a charge 
for torpedoes and submarine mines of 
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every description. Many other cellular 
substances as well as cotton. can be 
charged with nitrates and made to do 
duty as explosives, 
direction that we must look for the 


and it is in this | stretched 
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danger seemed past when, as the czar 
was enquiring into the condition of 
the wounded, of whom many were 
helpless around, another 
young man threw something at his feet 


‘“‘smokeless powder’? which is to be | which exploded, and left the czar man- 


one of the features of the next great 
war. 

It was evident from an early period 
in the history of these new explosives, 
that they were destined to become a 
formidable weapon in the hands of 
those who, for whatever reason, were at 
war with society and enemies of exist- 
ing institutions. But the first serious 
dynamite explosion was planned for 
purposes of sordid gain. A person en- 
gaged in the foreign trade of Bremer- 
haven conceived the idea of shipping 
a number of cases of worthless goods, 
and insuring them fora large amount, 
while a case of dynamite, concealed 
within one of the bales, should be de- 
tonated by a clockwork arrangement at 
the end of a certain number of days, 
and thus send the unfortunate ship 
with its crew and all it contained to the 
bottom of the sea. The plan was spoilt 
by the premature explosion of the case 
of dynamite on the quay at Bremer- 
haven, with loss of life and great dam- 
age to property. The author of the 
plot committed suicide on the failure 
of hisscheme. The affair caused much 
alarm at the time, and led to many pre- 
cautions being taken in shipping goods 
from unknown consignees. 

The next striking example of the ter- 
rible power of the new explosives was 
the assassination of the czar, Alexander 
of Russia, on the thirteenth of March, 
1881. The czar was being driven about 
one P.M. from the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg, and had reached the Cath- 
erine Canal, when an explosion took 
place, just behind the carriage, wound- 
ing the horses, and killing one of the 
ezar’s escort. The emperor alighted 
from the shattered carriage. ‘* Thank 
Heaven I am untouched,” he replied to 
those about him. The youth who had 
thrown the bomb, who carried a re- 
volver and dagger in either hand, was 
in the grasp of a soldier, and sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd. The 





gled and bleeding on the ground. 

The feeling that a new and terrible 
power was abroad in the hands of polit- 
ical or social fanatics spread itself 
throughout Europe, and was _intensi- 
fied, as far as England was concerned, 
by the catastrophe that befell the Dot- 
trel, sloop of war, which was blown up 
off Sandy Point in the Straits of Magel- 
lan on the twenty-sixth of April, 1881, 
only eleven men being saved out of the 
whole crew. The cause of the explo- 
sion has never been fully ascertained, 
but it is due to the dynamiters, who 
boasted of the achievement, to state 
that appearances pointed to an acci- 
dental explosion. 

In Russia the Nihilists kept up the 
terror of their name, and even in Ger- 
many, where the Emperor William was 
personally popular, dynamite conspir- 
acies were on fuut. The Emperor Wil- 
liam had a narrow escape at the opening 
of the Niederwald Monument in 1883. 
A drain beneath the road along which 
he passed was packed with dynamite, 
but the conspirators failed to ignite it, 
and the emperor passed over it in 
safety. 

In the same year, 1883, began what 
we may Call the epidemic of explosions 
in England. The opening scene was at 
the government offices at Whitehall on 
the night of the fifteenth of March, 
when an_ explosion occurred which 
spread consternation in Westminster, 
and gave the Houses of Parliament a 
shaking. The morning light showed a 
great smash at the corner of the local 
government offices, all the windows 
smashed, and official dockets peeping 
out of bare openings inthe walls. King 
Street, the entrance of which is oppo- 
site the scene of the explosion, bore a 
shattered, wrecked appearance, with 
windows smashed and frames starting 
out of the surrounding brickwork. 
Happily no human being was touched, 
and the same good fortune attended an 
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explosion at the Times office on the 
same night. 

In the following month the discovery 
at Birmingham of a secret manufactory 
of nitro-glycerine seemed to show the 
source of the danger, and the arrest of 
those connected with it gave hopes that 
the series of explosions would come 
to an end. But, although enough 
nitro-glycerine had been seized to lay 
all London in ruins, some had prob- 
ably been saved for future operations. 
Dynamite, in one or other of its forms, 
was then so freely distributed that there 
was no great difficulty in obtaining a 
supply for any purpose for which it 
might be wanted. 

The next attempt, if it had any defi- 
nite aim at all, seems to have been 
intended to overawe the railway com- 
panies. For onthe night of the twenty- 
sixth of February, 1884, there was an 
explosion of dynamite in the cloak-room 
of the Victoria Station. A number of 
bags and portmanteaux were torn to 
bits, but nobody was a penny the worse 
for the explosion. But the occurrence 
suggested a general examination of the 
luggage left at the cloak-rooms of the 
various railway stations in London, re- 
sulting in the discovery of portmanteaux 
charged with dynamite at Charing 


Cross, Paddington, and Ludgate sta- 
tions. In each case a clock had been 


arranged to detonate the charge at a 
given time, but in such an ineffective 
fashion that all the clocks had stopped 
in transit. 

Again, on the thirtieth of May in the 
same year a charge of dynamite was 
exploded in the area of the Junior Carl- 
ton Club in St. James’s Square, and 
another against Sir Watkin Wynn’s 
house in the same square. Again the 
result was only broken windows and 
consternation, which was probably all 
that the conspirators desired, and the 
same result attended an almost simulta- 
neous explosion in Scotland Yard —the 
old establishment—when the Rising 
Sun public-house was wrecked, while 
the office and officers of police escaped 
unhurt. At the same time a series of 
explosions broke out in Canada, and 
the general public began to feel that 
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things were getting warm. Towards 
the end of the year London Bridge 
was attacked. Three conspirators — not 
muffled in cloaks, but wearing the ordi- 
nary garb of industrious citizens, and 
carrying the inevitable portmanteau — 
hired a boat on the Surrey side, and in 
the hazy darkness of five forty-five on a 
winter’s afternoon, rowed to the second 
arch of London Bridge from the same 
side of the river. It is the practice 
of the engineers of the French Ponts 
et Chaussées to leave chambers in the 
masonry of any new bridges they may 
build, to facilitate their being blown up 
on the advance of an enemy. Prob- 
ably this idea had not occurred to the 
builders of London Bridge ; but any- 
how, below high-water mark there are 
recesses in the masonry which seem 
just adapted for the purpose. The 
dynamiters had been accurately in- 
formed as to this, but their information 
was hardly up to date, as recently the 


recesses had been covered with iron 
gratings as a matter of precaution. So 


that all the conspirators could effect 
was to hang up their bag of dynamite 
under the arch and row away. It is 
said that the explosion not coming off 
as quickly as they expected, the con- 
spirators rowed back with the intention 
of affixing a fresh fuse, when the dyna- 
mite exploded and seriously, if not mor- 
tally, injured one of the party. But as 
the gentlemen in the boat have not yet 
published their memoirs, it is not possi- 
ble to speak with certainty as to the 
details of the exploit. Anyhow, Lon- 
don was let off again with a big noise 
and a big fright. 

The explosions that followed within 
a few short weeks were far more seri- 
ous. The fine crypt beneath St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, the site of the chapel 
being now the corridor leading from 
Westminster Hall to the central lobbies 
of the Houses of Parliament, was the 
scene of the next attempt. The twenty- 
fourth of January, 1885, was Saturday, 
on which day the public is admitted to 
see the splencors of Parliament House. 
One of the public carried a black bag, 
which he deposited on the floor of the 
crypt — recently restored and also open 
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to the public. A lady saw the bag with | 
smoke issuing from it. Constable Cole 
bravely seized it, carried it into the hall 
at the imminent risk of destruction, 
and threw it from him to the floor of 
the hall, where it exploded, wounding 
the brave constable and damaging the 
hall, but occasioning no further casual- 
ties. At the same time another charge 
of dynamite exploded in the House of 
Commons itself, again happily with no 
fatal results. On the same day the 
Tower of London was open free to the 
public, and also to -the dynamiter who 
left his bag in the middle story of the 
White Tower and ran away. Another 
explosion, with minor casualties and 
major panic, followed. As other public 
buildings, the Post-Office, the British 
Museum, the Inland Revenue Office, 
were threatened with like attempts, 
there was a kind of state of siege 
among the government departments. 
Detachments of Guards, with their for- 
midable bearskins, marched up and 
down, the lobbies of the various offices 
were lined with police, detectives flitted 
to and fro, and everybody with a black 
bag was subject to detention and rigor- 
ous examination. 

One result, indeed, which followed 
from this natural scare was to discredit 
the carrying of black leather bags. 
Before that date the custom was almost 
universal; the lawyer carried _ his 
papers, the civil servant his luncheon, 
the commercial man his correspond- 
ence, in these convenient little recepta- 
cles. You might almost gauge a man’s 
progress in the world by his bag. <A 
step towards success involved a new 
black bag with patent lock, ete. ; when 
his bag became worn and shabby, as 
surely his fortunes were on the declin- 
ing scale. But now the black bag fell 
into disgrace. He who carried one was 
avoided, especially in railway carriages. 
If there was anything in his bag that 
clicked he would be pointed out to the 
police as adangerous character. 

Happily the dynamite troubles seem, 
although it does not do to boast, fairly 
laid to rest so far, at least, as England 
is concerned. It is not quite the case 





in Ireland, where Christmas day had a 
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surprise for Dublin in the shape of a 
dynamite explosion in the lower Castle 
Yard, resulting unhappily in the death 
of a detective officer. A previous ex- 
plosion, also in Dublin Castle, on the 
last day of December, 1891, wrecked 
the office of the treasury solicitor, but 
damaged no human creature. Indeed, 
the dynamiters with whom we have to 
deal seem to avoid, as far as is possible 
in their dreadful trade, the sacrifice of 
human life, and have none of the un- 
compromising courage and atrocity of 
the dynamiters of Paris, 


From Sunday at Home. 

AMERICAN GRAVEYARD CURIOSITIES. 

GRAVEYARDS, like cities, like nations, 
like races, have their seasons, Like 
them they rise, flourish, increase, grow 
old, and decay. All over New England 
are decayed ones. Their inscriptions 
are quaint and curious. They bring us 
face to face with ghostly manners and 
men, with a phase of civilization from 
which our own has. sprung, yet as 
different from ours as if of foreign 
birth. Nowhere is the roughness, the 
crudity, the stupidity and arrogance of 
rustic populations, the pretentious vul- 
garity of small local * big-wigs’’ more 
conspicuous. Coarse wit, pomposity, 
and self-complacency are fixed indelibly 
upon stone, so that often the visitor 
cannot help but scoff where most impe- 
riously bidden to pray. Not a few 
bumpkins seize greedily‘upon this, their 
sole opportunity to immortalize them- 
selves in verse, and flourish bombast, 
bad spelling, and worse rhyme upon 
retentive marble like utterances of the 
wise. Among them are words of simple 
piety and sobs of anguish that wring 
one’s heart across the chasm of years, 
but such are not ‘‘ curiosities,’ and this 
collection will pass them reverently by. 

In old Marblehead, in a desolate, 
weedy place, we found this pre-revolu- 
tionary inscription : — 

Now. I am dedd my work is done ; 

Id have you attend to my little son ; 

To shun the paths of vice and ill, 

Attend to him and love him still. 
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Farewell, my friends, dry up your tears, 

I must lie here till Christ appears. 

The last two lines are a commonplace 
of American burial-grounds, and were 
evidently added to piece out the four 
original lines. 

The diversity of the grammatical 
‘*¢ person ’’ of these rustic inscriptions is 
interesting. Sometimes it is the dead 
who speaks to the living. sometimes the 
living addressing the dead, or telling 
his virtues to the spectator. Sometimes 
even the dead talks to himself. Some- 
times the voice is of neither quick nor 
dead, but of immortal psalmist and 
prophet crying to the God of us all. 
So, too, the invocations to the living are 
of a strangely varied character. Some- 
times we are peremptorily bidden ‘to 
drop a tear,’ sometimes as perempto- 
rily forbidden to. Sometimes we are 
jeered at for our fulness of life, some- 
times almost maliciously reminded that 
we too are ripe for corruption and the 
worm. 

In Marblehead, a stone of 1787 
says: — 

I charge you, 0, ye 
Memento to take care of my dust. 

The very next one to it, of date but a 
year later, 1788, enjoins : — 

Don’t view my relicks with concern. 
O cease to drop the pitying tear. 
I’m got beyond pain and fear. 

Another time we found ourselves 
treated like raw recruits at drill. One 
stone commanded : — 

Advance, my friend ! 
the very next : — 
Retire, my friend ! 


In the old parish churchyard, near 
Harvard University, an almost obliter- 
ate inscription once read : — 

Farewell, vain world, I’ve had enough of 
thee 
And now I’m careless what thou say’st of 
me. 
Close by is another : — 
She did not hate the world but was satisfied 
with it. 


** A Christian gentleman,” who died in 
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Esteemed the Riches and Glory of this 
World as Dust, 


while another Christian of 1717, 


In God’s House 
Took Great Delyte 
And Private Meetings 
Of ye Upright. 


An equal difference is noticeable in 
the disposition of the dead by mortuary 
inscription. Thus one, who died in 
1807, has already 


Left the cumbr’us clods of clay 
And soars triumphant in the realms of day. 


While his near neighbor mourns : — 


My Beauty great is all quite gone, 

My flesh is wasted to the bone ; 

My house is narrow now and throng 
[thronged], 

Nothing but Truth comes from my Tongue. 

O if you should see me this day 

I do not think but you would say 

That I had never been a Man, 

So much altered now I am. 

While still another’s 


Dust waits here for the jubilee 

To then shine brighter than the sky — 

To join and part no more 

With goodly parents that’s gone before. 


In contrast with this dust, contented 
to wait indefinitely, another sings : — 
I smile from above on my dust 
Which now cannot weep no more. 


A Bridgewater inscription shows 
resignation and hope in another gram- 
matical ‘* person :’? — 

*Tis useless now for to mourn, 
He can’t come back J see ; 

So I must return unto him, 
For he can’t return unto me. 


All along our rugged coast, studded 
with savage islands, we find mildewed 
bits of stone telling many a piteous tale. 
Sometimes it is merely ** died by drown- 
ing ;’’ sometimes ** died from exposure 
on a wreck ;”’ sometimes ‘ starved to 
death in a boat ;”? sometimes simply 
* Drownded.”’ 

Upon a Maine island, where the 
organ-like billows are never still, are 





the united graves of men drowned 


Springfield in 1733, is represented as| within sight of home returning froma 
having 





| foreign voyage : — 








Here in this grave the bodies do sleep 

Of those who had crossed the wide ocean 
deep, 

Instead of reaching the opposite shore 

One cold frosty morning they all was no 
more. 

A stone in Fairfield, Connecticut, re- 
lates, with strict attention to double 
rhyme : — 

He on the waves of watery graves 
The last breath he did catch ; 

In blooming youth, to tell the truth, 
Death did him quickly snatch. 

In Bridge water, 1787, we are told : — 
Beneath is laid a blooming maid, 

Who ended life’s sad day, 

‘Drownded in streams that quenched life’s 
flames 

And draw’d her breath away. 


A stone erected to two brothers, dead 
in 1783, seems to give a voice to but 
one of them, which voice offers rather 
pusillanimous advice :— 


Reader, beware, and venture not too far 
To save one drowning, lest my fate you 
share — 
The second I ventured in to save 
A brother drowning brought me to my 
grave. 
One of 1772 complains : — 


Not four years old before he found 
A wat’ry grave where he was drowned. 


It is not difficult to imagine the in- 
effable delight with which these un- 
tutored Miltons surveyed their work. 
Not Homer, not Shakespeare, not 
Dante, felt ever one throb of such 
artistic triumph. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, 
stone to the memory of 


has a 


A French gentleman who died while pass- 
ing through this town. 


One inscription of cheerful spirit is an 
orthographical curiosity : — 


Her victory now is obtained, 
She gon her deer Saviour to Se ; 
Her wishes she fully have gained, 
She gon where she long to be. 


The above must have been written by 
one not born to the English language. 

Guildford, Connecticut, has a tremen- 
dously long-winded epitaph, of which 
the conclusion reads ; — 
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A firm professor of Christianity in 
The Baptist Church fifty years, 
Left 146 lineal posterity. 

With a strong mind and 

Full Faith of a Glorious Hereafter 
Stature, 6 feet ; Weight, 200 lbs. 
Death had no terrors. 


Not unseldom these inscriptions con- 
cern themselves with the earthly occu- 
pation of the “* relicks”’ below. A stone 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, tells : — 


This Good Dame 

No longer School can keep, 
Which gives us cause 

For children’s sake to weep. 


While one in Windsor, Maine, reads : — 


Here lies the body of Rich’d Thomas, 
an inglishman by birth. 
A Whig of ’76. 
By occupation a cooper 
Now food for worms, 
Like an old rum puncheon, 
Marked, numbered and shooked. 
He will be raised again and finished by his 
Maker. 
September 28th, 1824 ; aged 75. 
America, my adopted country, 
My best advice to you is this, take care of 
your liberties. 


From The Athenzum, 
THE PETRIE PAPYRI. 


A NEW HISTORICAL DOCUMENT, 


AmoneG the private documents writ- 
ten in large and easy characters I have 
recently found five pieces which, when 
put together, appeared to refer to a war 
abroad, not to the management of home 
affairs. The names Seleucia and An- 
tioch were the first to arrest my atten- 
tion. Ultimately parts of three very 
broad, adjoining columns were placed 
in their order, and it now seems safe to 
say that we have a scrap of a personal 
narrative sent home by a soldier from 
his campaign. The size and character 
of the writing make me think that we 
are not face to face with a new historian 
or with a formally edited work. 

What is the campaign in question ? 
This, too, seems to be settled by the 





proper names and the localities men- 
tioned. The first and very mutilated 
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column refers to operations in which 
Epigenes (Dittenb., Syll., i. No. 173, 
and note) appears. Then (in the sec- 
ond) comes Aribazus, the satrap of 
Kilia (which I take to be a blunder for 
Kilikia), who sends to Ephesus and to 
the party of Laodice. There is a battle, 
or, rather, the storming of a city and 
fort, from which Aribazus escapes, and 
attempts. to cross the passes of the 
Taurus. Then the writer’s party (he 
speaks throughout as we) proceed by 
easy stages in their ships to a fort called 
Posideon, and then, having manned as 
many vessels as the harbor of Seleucia 
would hold, enter that port, where they 
are received with acclamations by the 
populace. But this is nothing to the 
magnificent reception they get next day 
(at Antioch), from which all the popu- 
lation, priests, magistrates, ephebi, and 
the rest, crowned with garlands, come 
out to meet them ; and here the frag- 
ment ends with the third column. 

All these details fit perfectly into one 
of the most deplorable gaps in history 
—the great campaign of Ptolemy III. 


(Euergetes) against the kingdom of 


Syria at the opening of his reign 
(246 B.c.). His sister, the young queen 
of Syria, was murdered by the orders 
of the king’s first wife, Laodice, who, 
when repudiated, retired to Sardis, 
where her brother Achzeus was a great 
lord. The king himself (Antiochus 
Theos), having gone to Sardis, there 
fell a victim to the vengeance of Lao- 
dice, whose partisans at Antioch dis- 
patched the young Egyptian queen and 
her infant. To avenge this crime the 
third Ptolemy conquered all Asia. But 
of his wonderful successes we have the 
very scantiest knowledge. The sum- 
mary of Justin would hardly be be- 
lieved, were it not corroborated by the 
inscription of Adule (copied by Cosmas 
in the fifth century). But now we 
have (I hope) recovered at least this | 
detail, that the Egyptian party at Se- 
leucia and Antioch was strong enough, | 
or those great cities helpless enough, | 
to turn against the party of Laodice | 
and her sons, and welcome the invading | 
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fleet, as the avengers of a great crime. 
Possibly the participators in it may 
have been the loudest in their demon- 
strations when the Egyptian fleet ar- 
rived. Laodice and her sons were far 
away in Asia Minor, and the Egyptian 
invasion of the Cilician coast may well 
have been intended to separate them 
from their capital, It is hardly possible 
that the Seleucia and Antioch named 
‘an be those in Pisidia—an alternative 
which I have carefully considered. But 
I will not hazard more conjectures. 
There seems to be no hope of finding 
any more of this precious text. My 
colleague, Mr. Bury, is helping to test 
and verify the reading, and the combi- 
nation of the several pieces. The size 
of the whole will make it difficult to 
autotype without reduction; but this 
text, with that of the ‘‘ Laches,”’ will be 
among the most interesting in the see- 
ond part of the publication of the Greek 
texts of the Petrie Papyri, undertaken 
by the Royal Irish Academy. Unfortu- 
nately the printing goes on very slewly, 
and the verification or correction of the 
decipherment is very laborious. Hence 
it is that a preliminary sketch, such as 
this, deserves to be made for the learned 
world. The full and complete account 
—so far as I can make it complete — 
cannot be expected for some months. 
Into the lesser matters, connected 
with the price of labor, the guarding of 
the dykes, the repairing of buildings — 
all of great special interest —I cannot 
here enter. One fact, however, which 
bears upon a controversy which has 
lasted sixty years, I will mention. The 
price of ten thousand mud_ bricks is 
given at ten drachme, and immediately 
follows the equivalent ; in copper six 
hundred. The ratio of the silver to 
the copper coinage (silver and copper 
drachme) has exercised the learned 


|ever since the famous Amadeo Peyron 


guessed it to be 1:60. The text just 
quoted seems to show clearly that about 
the year 250 B.c. this conjecture holds 
good. But the papyri under the learned 
abbot’s hands were all at least a cen- 
tury later. 

J. P. Manarry. 








